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NOTINGS ON ‘THE PILGRIMAGE TO 
PARNASSUS.’ 

All English scholars must have felt some ex- 
citement at the news of the recovery of the 
first two plays of this trilogy, and that Mr. 
Halliwell-Phillipps’s contemporary copy of the 
1601 ‘ Return’ was for the first time to be utilized. 
Hence, and though I have been somewhat dis- 
appointed with the general character of the re- 
covered plays, a few remarks on the text and 
phrasings of ‘ The Pilgrimage’ may be acceptable, 
and should they prove so I may follow them up 
with some on ‘ The Return.’ 

L. 98.— 

That leads to Parnassus where content doth dwell, 
This line being a syllable too long, a note would 
have been useful to say that, as in ll, 238, 268, we 
should read Parnass. 

L. 146.— 

The ecchoinge wood with thy praise shall ringe. 
Finger-counting scansion can make a full line of 
this, but to, I think, a rbythmic ear there is a syl- 
lable wanting after “thy,” not improbably “‘higb.” 

L, 550.— 

I doe not whet my tongue againste poetrie. 
vacaly read ’gainste, 


ae 


The court a lookinge glass from morne till nighte, 





It may be that, as the editor says, we should read 
That for “The”; but it seems preferable to read 
They, because we have the same spelling of “‘ the” 
for they elsewhere, as in 1, 429. The scribe, in 
fact, seems sometimes to have thus spelt they, just 
as, by a reverse usage, he, as noted in the preface, 
wrote “‘ they” for the. 

L. 444, “ Philo.”—This speech is too sudden a 
change for Philomusus, and therefore out of cha- 
racter ; neither does it go well before his next 
speech (ll. 462-7), which is the newly expressed 
assent of a man won over by Amoretto’s enticing 
suggestions. Hence, and as this speech (II. 444-53) 
perfectly agrees with Amoretto’s character, and 
with his preceding and following speeches (Il. 378- 
408 and Il. 457-61), it may without hesitation be 
transferred to Amoretto. In the after plays there 
are instances of the wrong attribution of speeches. 

L. 486, “Melte in Venus surquerie.”—Here 
*‘ surquerie” is not, I believe, as the editor says, 
“apparently intended for suquerie, sugariness,” 
a word unknown to me either in French or 
English, but, as I take it, is intended for a word 
specially affected by Marston, viz., surque{d]rie. 
“ Melt” was at that time often used as a figure 
of speech, wholly—though here not wholly—re- 
gardless of the context words. 

L. 249, “‘ Cursing my witless head that woulde 
suffer my headlesse feete to take such a tedious 
journey.”—Here “ headlesse” =heedless, for (1) 
we have this last word so spelt ]. 488 ; and (2) 
the repetition of words, though more common then 
than now, was not anything like so common as the 
frequent use of two similarly sounding words, used 
as though the second had been suggested by the 
sound of the first. We find this tendency in 
various proverbial sayings ; and in ‘The Whipping 
of the Satyre,’ by a Cambridge man, in 1601, this 
affectation is most freely indulged in. 

L. 393. “Thou loves” should, of course, be 
loves{t], pronounced as lovst. 

L. 566. “ Whiter” should be whit[h Jer. 

L. 631, For “foming pauch” read panch or 

riich, 
ve 666, “ Chearfullie let’s warke.”—‘‘ Warke” 
may be taken by some as evidence of a northern 
author, and it may truly be said of academics that 
they work, But here they are metaphorically 
employed in ‘A Pilgrimage to Parnassus, and on 
this point I would especially direct attention to 
1], 667-70 and toll. 711-4. From these considera- 
tions, and as the interchange of r and / is not an 
uncommon error, I would read walke. 

L. 87,*‘ Smother-dangled.”—A form, I think, of 
“ smoother-dangled,” (1) for the writer somewhat 
unduly affects comparatives, possibly for metre’s 
sake ; and (2) because, though it may be due to 
ignorance, I know of no English fashion of wearing 
the hair so that it could be said to smother the 
wearer. 
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L. 157, “Poore English skinkers.” — Here 
“ skinkers,” or tapsters, is used metaphorically, by 
one whose thoughts ran in that line, for the poor 
English literates who drew their small pint or 
quart from the stored barrels of Greek and Roman 
literature, 

L. 372,“T' faith &c.”—That is, the actor was to 
use any one or two other words extempore, 80 as 
to allow time and naturalness for Stupido’s shocked 
ejaculations. 

L. 175. In like manner Madido must appear to 
compose and recite some English verse translation 
of Horace, for Philomusus entering exclaims— 

In faith, Madido, thy poetrie is good ; 
Some, &c. 

L. 681, “‘ Laye thy legg over thy staffe.”—Every 
pedestrian when halting and resting would naturally 
do this, neither is there anything comic in the 
action. Hence the stage clown must, I think, not 
only have done this, but afterwards have apparently 
attempted to move his staff onward as being about 
to recommence walking, and then have shown a 
farcical astonishment, first at there being an 
obstacle, and secondly at his discovery of that 
obstacle. The circus clown does now—or at least 
a few years back did—things equally absurd, to 
make the audience laugh at him. 

L. 703, ‘‘O nature, why didest thou giue mee 
soe good a looke.”—Here the effect of this speech 
was probably heightened by his producing a pocket- 
glass from his hat-band, &c., where it was then the 
custom for gallants to carry them, and complacently 
contemplating himself. br. Nicnoson, 





HOBBY, HOBBY-HORSE, HOBLER, 


Prof. Skeat finds fault with Littré for pronounc- 
ing hobin (the French form of hobby) to be a Scotch 
word,* maintains that the suffix -in shows the word 
to be wholly French, and is forced to the conclu- 
sion, therefore, that, if hohin was in use in Scot- 
land, as he shows it to have been by two quotations 
from Barbour (1375), it had merely been trans- 
ported thither, like so many other French words, 
from France. 

Now Littré was very likely wrong in saying 
that the horses called hobins (or hobbies) origin- 
ally came from Scotland (though he has Johnson 
and Roquefort on his side), but there really is 
a good deal of evidence that they were originally 
Irish, and not French, as might be inferred from 
Prof. Skeat’s remarks. Thus, in Richardson I find 
two quotations to this effect from Holinshed and 
Pennant. Johnson is uncertain whether they are 
Irish or Scotch. Halliwell, giving other quota- 


* Littré says nothing about hobin being a Scotch 
word ; what he eays is that Aobin is the ‘‘ nom d'une race 
de chevaux d’Ecosse qui vont naturellement le pas qu’on 
appelle l’emble.” 


tions, says that they were Irish. Ménage, again, 
and Ducange quote a writer whom they call Varzus 
or Warzeus,who declares these horses to be of Irish 
origin. Palsgrave, too, has, ‘‘ Hobby, a horse of Ire- 
lande—hobyn.” And lastly Godefroy, who gives the 
three forms hobin, hobi,and haubby, has two passages 
(undated, unfortunately), in one of which we find 
“un haubby d’Irlande” and in the other “ Huit 
hobis d’Engleterre.” So that these two French 
writers believed the horses to have come from Ire- 
land or England. This evidence certainly is far 
from supporting Prof. Skeat’s view. 

Again, if the word hobin, in use in Scotland, is 
really a French word, surely we ought to find 
it in at least as common, or in more common 
use in Old French than we do hobin (or the more 
usual hobby) in English. But such is far from 
being the case. Littré (sv. “ Aubin ”+) gives 
only one example (writtten hobin) from De Com- 
mines (1445-1509), and Godefroy has only five, 
of which two (Littré’s passage is one of them) 
are certainly not later than the fifteenth century, 
and two more are given above. The dates of three 
I am unable to ascertain, but I very much doubt 
whether they are as early as the examples given by 
Prof. Skeat from Barbour (1375). If they are, [ 
shall be glad of evidence. 

There is, besides, a word which is found in Old 
French, in Anglo-Norman French, and in Mid. 
English, which is allowed on all hands to be 
derived from, or to be connected with, hobin, or 
hobby. This word is found in the forms hobeler, 
hobler, hobelour, in Anglo-Norman French (see Du- 
cange, s.v. “‘Hobellarii,” and Godefroy, s.v. 
“*Hobelier”t); Aobeleor in Old French (see 
Godefroy); and hobeley (Stratmann), hoblur 
(Bardsley, ‘ Surnames,’ p. 167), hobiler and hobiner 
(Ducange, l.c.) in Mid. English. Here, again, the 
word is more common, and this time vastly more 
common, in Anglo-Norman French and Mid. 
English than in pure French, where I find it only 
once, apparently of a late date, whilst some of the 
examples (A.-N. Fr. and Eng.) given by Ducange 
date from 1326 to 1350, and the passage to be 
found in Mr. Bardsley’s book is also from a song 
(name not given) of the fourteenth century. 

With regard to the origin of this word, the form 
hobiner was no doubt derived from hobin, and if 
so, it is curious that the corresponding form in 
French, which would be hobinier,§ does not seem 


+ Scheler seems inclined to see in this form and others 
connected with it beginning with ax the Lat. a/bus, but 
unfortunately, so far as I can make out, aubin is de- 
cidedly more modern than hobin, for aubin, according to 
Littré, is the modern form, and accordingly aubin is not 
to be found in Godefroy, who eschews forms which stil 
exist, whilst he does give hobin. 

} Godefroy gives the form Aobelier, but supports it by 
no quotation, 

§ The ending ter in French (—Lat. arius) is commonly 





used when one substantive in derived from another: 
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to occur at all! But as to hobeler, hobler, &c., 
they may have come direct from the Mid. English 
verb hobelen=to hobble, as this verb seems to 
have been used of the gait of a horse when uneven, 
as in ambling, and the pace of these hobbies is 
said to have been an amble (see note *) ;| still I 
think it is almost certain that the hob of hobin and 
hobby (which, as will be seen further on, I consider 
to be the root of these words) had a good deal to 
do with the matter. Or, again, hobeler (which is 
also found in the form hobiler) may be simply a 
corruption of the form hobiner (by the common 
change of n into /), with the help of the verb hoble 
= hobble. 

Having now shown how very little evidence 
there really is in favour of the French origin of 
hobin and its derivative hobiner, and its connexions 
hobekr, &c., I will proceed to state my own view, 
which I can do in a few words. 
simply that hobin and hobby have been formed 
from hob,a diminutive of Robert, but, unfortunately, 
not very well known nowadays. Prof. Skeat has 
recognized this diminutive (see his ‘ Dict.,’ s.v. 
“Hob”), but apparently has not long been 
acquainted with it, though he might have found 
it in Skinner, in Johnson, in Halliwell, in Pott 
(‘P. Namen’), in Lower, and in Bardsley 
(‘Eoglish Surnames’). And that Hob=Bob 
should, in the form of Hobby=Bobby, have been 
applied to a horse, especially a little one, which a 
hobby is or was, is no more surprising than that 
Dick or Dicky, Neddy, and Jack should be ap- 
plied to an ass (see Halliwell, s.vv. “* Dickass ” and 
“Dicky”); or that in German Heinss, Hainzel, 
and Heinzlein (see Schmeller and Grimm) Harry, 
and little Harry, and Hinsel=little Jack, should 
be applied to male or young horses. /Hobin, there- 
fore, would, according to this view, be merely = 
Robin,** and we really have Dobbin (which also= 
Robin, for Dob, like Rob, = Robert) frequently used 
of horses (generally cart-horses I think). In French 
Robert has never, that I know of, become hob(e) 
(see below, last paragraph), and so it is probable, 
nay almost certain, that, if my view is correct, 
hobin originated in England, Ireland, or Scot- 
land, and was transported to France. 

Hobby-horse seems to have been a later form, 





whilst ewr (=Lat. or) commonly marks that the sub 
stantive comes from a verb. 

See Palagrave, s.v. ‘‘Hoble,” and Skeat, s. »v. 
* Hobble,” 

See also my note on “Henchman,” 7 8. ii. 469. 
Halliwell gives other instances in which compounds with 
Jenny are applied to birds, 

** In Kelly's London Directory (1882) I find the name 
Hobbins (no doubt—Robins, also epelt Robbins) four 
times, Hoby, again, which will also be found there, is 
considered by Lower (i. 180) to be=Roby, and to come, 
like it, from Robert; and Hoby (cf. Godefroy’s form 
hobi) is given by Prof. Skeat in his second edition as a 


For my view is| 


and more especially used of the toy like, or used 
like, a horse. The horse may have been added 
because it had ceased to be generally understood 
that hobby also meant horse (cf. Joup-garou). Or, 
which seems to me much more likely, horse was 
added to, or used with, what was still known to 
be a familar diminutive of a Christian name, just 
as we have dickass and jackass (dicky alone being 
also used of an ass, see ante), and bobby-wren and 
jenny-wren (see Halliwell"!)—probably either for 
the sake of making the word a familiar one, or 
because hobby alone no longer sufficiently conveyed 
the idea of a horse (for it was applied to a hawk 
also). So, again, many people talk of a poll- 
| parrot, a robin-redbreast, a dicky-bird, and Halli- 
well has jack-hern=heron. Compare also hob- 
goblin, of which the hob is allowed by Prof. Skeat 
| to be==Rob, or, as he somewhat inexactly puts it, 
Robin. 

Hobby, a kind of small falcon, has probably 
the same origin, but in this case I think it will 
be found more difficult to prove that the word 
was used more frequently or earlier in England 
than its equivalent in France, where, however, 
this equivalent seems to have been more usually 
the diminutive hobereau than hobe (or hobé, Gode- 
froy) or hobel, or at any rate hobereau ultimately 
prevailed, and still exists, F, Cuance. 

Sydenham Hill. 





MOSING OF THE CHINE: MOURNING OF THE 
CHINE, 

All students of Shakspeare know the description 
of Petruchio’s horse, and will remember how that 
luckless animal, amongst other ills, was “ possesst 
with the glanders, and like to mose in the chine.” 
Oa this it might seem that a few words of expla- 
nation would not be wholly wasted, yet not a word 
can I find in any commentary. Does the verb to 
mose (a ara Aey. so far as appears) represent Fr, 
moisir, to grow mouldy, so that “ mosing in the 
chine” should mean a marasmus of the spinal 
cord? or may we compare the statement of Top- 
sell, that “‘ mourning of the chine” is sometimes 
called ‘‘ the moist disease ” ? 

This second phrase, “ mourning of the chine,” 
which certainly means the same thing, viz, 
“ malignant glanders,” is better known; and the 
disease is described by old writers with some ful- 
ness. Fitzherbert (‘On Husbandry,’ 1534) says, 
“ Mournynge on the chyne is a dysease incurable, 
and it appereth at his nosethryll lyke oke water.’ 
Topsell (‘ Four-footed Animals,’ 1607) says, p. 370, 
“* Most Ferrers do take Glanders and Strangullion 
to be all one disease.” (‘‘Strangles, an abscess 
occurring between the branches of the lower jaw,” 
‘Imperial Dictionary.’) And on p. 371: — 

“The Italians do call this disease [ viz., mourning of 
the chine] ciamorro ; the olde authors do cal it the 





form of Hobby, 


moist malady, whereof Theomnestus maketh two differ- 
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ences, For in the one the matter which he doth cast at 
the nose is white, and doeth not smell at all: and in the 
other that which he casteth is filthy and stinking corrup- 
tion...... Of eolde first commeth the Pose, and the cough, 
then the Glanders, and last of all the mourning of the 
chine.” 

Of glanders he says, “ They are inflammations of 
the kirnels called in Latine Glandes, which lie on 
both sides of the throat.” Gervase Markham (‘ On 
the Horse, 1610) partly disagrees with Topsell. 
He says, “ For the glaunders, you shall vnder- 
stande that it is a ranning impostume,” &c., bk. i. 
chap. xl. But for the steps of the disease from 
a “cold” to the chine-mourning, he uses 
nearly the same words as Topsell above quoted. 
Thus we see that these writers spoke of chine- 
mourning as the last malignant form of a dis- 
ease of which glanders was a previous stage—a 
disease certainly showing itself in a purulent dis- 
charge from the nostrils, and accompanied, or at 
least held by some to be accompanied, with an in- 
flammation and swelling in the jaw or throat. 
Herewith agrees the definition of glanders given in 
the ‘Imperial Dictionary,’ “A disease of the mucous 
membrane of the nostrils, with vitiated secretion 
and discharge of mucus, and enlargement and indura- 
tion of the glands of the lower jaw.” I take it, 
therefore, that, according to our modern nomencla- 
ture, “ mourning of the chine ” is to be explained 
as malignant glanders—an incurable disease, says 
Walsh (‘* Stonehenge”), as Fitzherbert said of 
chine-mourning. 

Of incidental allusions to this disease, one may 
be quoted from Beaumont and Fletcher, ‘ Custom 
of the Country,’ ITT. iii. :— 

He 's chin'd, he's chin’d, good man : he isa mourner ; 
where Weber, followed by Dyce, explains chin’d 
to mean broken-backed—incorrectly, I cannot 
doubt ; for, whatever be the precise meaning, the 
allusion must certainly be to chine-mourning. And 
I would compare a passage from Dryden, who, 
translating ‘ Georgics,’ iii. 496— 

Quatit egros 
Tussis anhela sues ac faucibus angit obesis, 
renders— 
The wheasing Swine 

With coughs is choak’d, and labours from the chine. 
Hereupon arises the question, What has all this to 
do with the chine, if thereby be meant the spinal 
column? So far as I can see, nothing whatever. 
In point of fact, it seems that the disease now 
called glanders is neither cause nor consequence 
of any spinal affection. And though the older 
writers quoted partly assume such a connexion 
(as Shakspeare, expressing the prevalent notion, 
seems certainly to assume it), yet they nowhere 
make it out. Fitzherbert and Topsell assign a 
French origin to the name chine-mourning. The 
former says:— 

“The frenche-man saythe, ‘mort de langue, et de 
eschine sount maladyes saunce medicine.’ The mourn- 





ynge of the tongue and of the chyne are diseases without 
medicyne,”—§ 119, 
And Topsell :— 

“ This word mourning of the chine is a corrupt name 
borrowed of the French toong, wherein it is called mote 
deschien [later editions morte), that is to say the death of 
the backe. Because many do hold this opinion that this 
li doth cx the marrow of the backe.” 

Hence 

“some do twine out the pith of the backe with a long 
wire thrust vp into the horsses head, and so into his 
necke and backe, with what reason I know not.” 

What reason indeed! Can the farriers of that day 
have been so stupidly ignorant and barbarous? 
However, he adds, with much more reason :-— 

“ Martin saith that he hath cut vp diuers horses which 

haue been iudged to haue dyed of the mourning of the 
chine; but he could find neuer either back or lungs to 
be perished,” 
As to the French phrase “mort d’échine,” sup- 
posing it to have been in use (of which I find no 
trace in Cotgrave, Littré, or Godefroy’s ‘ Dict. of 
O. Fr.’), is it at all certain that these old writers 
applied it correctly? It is obvious that mort does 
not mean mourning ; and the phrase “ death of the 
spine” might much more probably be thought to 
denote some spinal affection, as paralysis, being 
only by English error taken for the chine-mourn- 
ing. 

Should we assume this we must go back yet a 
step, and assume another error precedent, viz, a 
misunderstanding of the word chine, some true 
older meaning of which had been forgotten. The 
error, if it be one, we must allow to be as old as 
the earliest appearance of the phrase, in Fitz- 
herbert, who beyond doubt took chine to mean the 
vertebral column (Fr. échine). But as to such 
older meaning I have, unfortunately, very little to 
say. All can see that “chine” and ‘‘ chine-mourn- 
ing” ought to bear some close reference to the in- 
dicated symptoms of the disease, mucous dis- 
charge from the nose, and inflammation with swell- 
ing inside the mouth. Does Dryden show any 
apprehension of this in the passage above quoted? 
I half think he does. If by “chine” he means 
the back, it is obvious that he altogether omits 
Virgil’s point of inflamed and swollen jaws, and 
makes wholly gratuitous mention of the effect 
of cough upon the back—an effect apparent, but 
not essential, and of which Virgil says nothing; 
whereas if in the phrase “labouring from the chine” 
he recalls the older “ mourning of the chine,” he is 
so far right in his use of language, as the disease 
called ‘‘ strangles,” an abscess in the lower jaw, is 
also known among swine (‘Imperial Dict.’), and 
such a complaint, or something like to it, is cer- 
tainly assigned as a symptom to chine-mourning. 

One only suggestion I have yet to make. Ina 
glossary of the fifteenth century, given among 
Wright’s ‘ Vocabularies’ (791, 2, ed. Wiilcker), 
I find this entry, “Hec reuma, an a chynge.” 
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Now the word ching is probably the same as chink 
or kink, another name for cough, which appears in 
the scarcely obsolete “chincough.” But the word 
rewma, a rheum, may apply not only to the mucous 
discharge from the lungs in cough, but also to that 
from the nostrils in catarrh, Cough and “ cold” 
are so constantly found together in man, and also, 
I suppose, in the horse, that there would be 
nothing very strange in the fact, supposing it to be 
a fact, that the name for a cough was applied toa 
catarrbh. The “‘ mourning of ‘the ching” might 
then appear no inapt description of that weeping, 
woe-begone look which cough and cold produce 
alike on man and on beast. If we admit so 
much, we shall, of course, have to assume further 
that “ mourning of the ching ” or “ chine ” came to 
be technically assigned as name for that most 
malignant form of catarrh, the glanders, and so 
was made to include those accompanying symp- 
toms which in the belief of many were a part of the 
disease, whether swelling in the jaw, i.¢., strangles, 
or swelling of the tonsils, which Topsell calls 
glanders. In regard to the assumed change of 
“ching” or “ chink” into “‘ chine,” it is not beside 
the matter to note that the word “ chincough” 
itself (as to the history of which there seems to be 
no doubt at all, see Skeat) appears in its earliest 
known occurrence (Horman’s ‘ Vulgaria,’ 1519, 
fol. 35) under the form “ chyne-cough.” 

To state the matter as shortly as possible, here 
are two questions: 1. Is the complaint called 
“chine-mourning ” connected with any diseased 
condition of the spine? and if not, then, 2. Which 
of two suppositions is the likelier, that the name 
was given through an entirely groundless imagi- 
nation of such connexion; or that the term itself 
is a case of “ language diseased "—of the old form 
lost and meaning forgotten, of a new form come 
up, and new mythical meaning superinduced ? 

I would hope that this long note may interest 
some readers of ‘N. & Q.’ Also I greatly hope 
that it may call forth some further information or 
criticism. C. B. Mount. 

14, Norham Road, Oxford, 


Tae Exotisn Martyrs.—The following letter 
from Cardinal Bartolini to Cardinal Manning is so 
curious that I venture to send it to ‘N. & Q.’:— 

Emo. & Rao, S1enor Mio Ossmo. 
_ Per incarico datomi da Sua Santita sono licto di parte- 
cipare all’ Eminenza Vostra Revma. che nel giorno di 
Sabbato 4 del corrente Dicembre propostasi nella Con- 
gregazione particolare dei Sacri Riti la causa dei Martiri 
Inglesi & pieni voti fu risoluta in questi termini, Di quei 
cinquantaquattro (54) Martiri ei quali Gregorio X!IT. 
aveva concesso che si dipingessero dal Pomavane 6 le 
Imagini e martirii nella Chiesa del Collegio Inglexe in 
Roma, e che poi s'incidessero cum priviligio Gregori: 
X/11, an. 1584 da Giovanni Buttista de Cavalleria, la 
8. Congregazione pronuncid il suo giudizio «1 Dubbio 
Proposto : “ An relate ad priores Martyres, ad quos per- 
tinent peculiaria Summorum Pontificum Indulta in 


Exegesi Promotoris Fidei memorata, constet de casu 
excepto a Decretis sacrze memoriz Urbani Papx VIII.” 
“ Resp. Constare de casu excepto.” Percid questi 54 
Martiri sono dichiarati Beati ed in possesso del culto. 

Per altri 261 Martiri fu proposto il Dubbio per l’in- 
troduzione della loro causa in questi termini: “‘ An de 
omnibus aliis Martyribus in duplici Exegesi Fidei Pro- 
motoris admissis signanda sit commis-io Introductionis 
cause, in casu, et ad efiectum de quo agitur.” E fu 
pronunciato il gindizio: “ Resp. Signandam esse com- 
missionem Introductionis cause si Sanctissimo placuerit.” 
E di questi il Santo Padre firmera il Decreto della Com- 
missione, e cosi divengono Venerabili. 

In fine, di altri 44 Martiri, compreso il Padre Garnet 
Gesuita, fu proposto il Dubbio: “ An sive Pater Garnet, 
sive alii addendi, ex noviesime deductis in libello ex 
gratia legendo.” Fu risposto: “ Dilata et coadjuventur 
probationes,” 

Quando eard pubblicato quanto prima il Decreto per il 
culto dei 54 Martiri, allora in una Congregazione Ordi- 
naria dei Sacri Riti potranno i Postulatori a nome dell’ 
Eminenza Vostra Revma, presentare |'Officio e Messa di 
essi, con annesea istanza per ottenere |’approvazione. 

Il Santo Padre si é degnato confermare cul suo oraculo 
il giadizio della 8. Congregazione 

Ecco dunque soddisfatti i voti ardentiesimi e lodevolis- 
simi dell’ Eminenza Vostra Revma.e di tutto I’ Epieco- 
pato Inglese. Ecco nuovi Patroni per la Chiesa Cattolica 
in questi tempi tristissimi, per ottenere da Dio la pace ed 
il trionfo mediante la loro efficace protezione. 

Accolga Il’Eminenza Vostra Revma. benignamente 








questa lieta partecipazione, accompagnata dai sensi de!la 
mia devozione ed alta osservanza coi quali baciandole 
umilissimamente le mani ho il bene di confermarmi 
Roma, 12 Dicembre, 1886. 
Dell’ Eminenza Vostra Revma, 
Umilissimo Divotissimo Servitor Vero 
Domenico CARDINALE BARTOLINI, 
Emo. e Rmo. 
Signor Cardinale Enrico Edoardo Manning 
Arcivescovo di Westminster. 
Everarp Green, F,S.A. 
Reform Club 


Worrerton, Norro.k.—It will be interesting 
to note the following description of Wolferton, 
from Blomefield’s ‘ Norfolk’ at this time of re- 
storation :— 

“This town is not named in the Book of Domesday, 
being a hamlet to the town of Babingley; Peter Valoin’s 
manor there held by Butler, and that of Endo, son of 
Speruwin by Tateshall, also that of Robert Fitz Corbon 
of Sandringham extending into this town, eo that all the 
lands here are accounted for. The tenths with Babingley 
and Sandringham were 141. ; deducted 2/. The Church 
is dedicated to St. Peter, and isa rectory, formerly valued 
at 6 marks and 10s. per «annum, and paid Peter pence 8d. ; 
the present value is 12/. per ann., and stands charged 
with first fruits. 

“The following is a list of the Rectors :— 

1300. John de Gislyngham, presented by the lady Joan 
de Talishule, 

1349. Peter de Bures, by Robert de Ufford, Earl of 
Suffolk, 

1249. Simon de Dullyngham, in the said year William 
de Sopbam instituted. 

1291. John Pygot. 

1392. John Noloth, alias Ryndlesham, by the King, 
guardian to the heir of John de Clyfton. 

1395, William Clerk, by Constant de Clyfton. 

1410, Henry Perbroun, by Lady Margaret Clyfton, 
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1424. William Gallion, by Lady Margaret Clyfton, 

1436, William Webbe, by Sir John Clyfton. 

1449. Richard Courtney, by John Wimondham, Esq. 
Robert Wotton. 

1466. John Hamsterley, by Anthony, Lord Scales. 

1488, John English, 

1496, John Smith, by the Bishop of Norwich, by 
lapse. 

Ti90. Thomas Syer, by Juhn Veer, Earl of Oxford. 
John Kyte. 

1508, Thomas White, by John, Ear! of Oxford. 

1515. Thomas Holdingley, by Elizabeth, Countess of 
Oxford, 

1542, Peter Williamson, by Thomas Tendal! of Hoke- 
wold. 

1546. John Shelton, by Elizabeth Spelman, widow, 
and Osbert Mundeford, Exors. of Sir John Spelman, of 
Narburgh, Kent. 

1567. Robert Ratcliffe, by Geff Cobbe, Esq. 

1592. Robert Boning, by Wm. Cobbe, Esq. 

1595. Marmad. Cholmley, by the assignees of William 
Cobb. 

1609. John Blomefield, by the King on the minority 
of Jeff Cobb. James Scot. 

1639, Amb, Roberts, compounded for firat fruits. 

1673, Thomas Stringer, by William Cobb, Esquire. 

1697. John Lewis, by James Hoste, Es, 

1713. John Novell. Ditto. 

1723. Andrew Rogers, Ditto, 

1731. Samuel Kerrick. Ditto. 

The Lo:ds of Tateshale appear to have had the presenta- 
tion, from whom it came to the Cliftons, Lords also of 
Babingley. 

“On Nov, 28, 1486, the Bishop granted license to the 
inhabitants to collect the alms of good people in the 
City and Diocese of Norwich for the rebuilding their 
Parish Church, lately burnt by a sudden fire,” 

W. Lovett, 

Cambridge. 


PHANOMENON versUS PaEeNomenon.— Until 
convinced to the contrary, I must maintain that 
the common way of spelling this word is altogether 
wrong, and against all the best authorities, there 
being, in my opinion, no just precedent for it, 
It is, as all your classical readers well know, a 
purely Greek word in English letters—dacvo- 
pevov, the present participle middle of the verb 
daivw. Why, then, is the diphthong ai to be 
utterly ignored, and done service for by the single 
letter ¢, when in numberless other instances it is 
rendered by ae or @ ? 

By Liddell and Scott, by Schleusner, by White 
and Riddle, by Bailey and other English dic- 
tionaries it is so rendered. And I ask who, for 
instance, for AioyvAos would write Eschylus ; for 
Aicyivys, Eschines; for Ai@ioy, Ethiops ; for 
"Ayxata, Achea; and for Iparxos, Grecus ; and 
not Alschylus, Aischines, Aithiops, Acbwa or 
Achaia, and Grecus ? There is a Greek verb hevw 
from which evouevov might come, but this would 
not do in the present case, as its meaning is “ to 
slay,” from which we get ¢dvos and its cognate 
words, From daivw, however, we could not get 
it ; nor, so far as I know, is there any grammatical 
law under which ai can be changed into ¢, I know 





very well that Aiyurros is very commonly in 
English spelt Egypt ; but I believe it to bean 
error, and in this I am supported by Bishop 
Butler, a scholar kar’ é£0x7)v, who, in his ‘ Atlas 
of Modern Geography,’ renders it Auzypt. I write 
this, of course, subject to correction, but I do not 
think that the wsus loquendi can hold good in 
authorizing such an unusual and arbitrary change, 
Epmunp Tew, M.A, 


ExizabeTuaNn Exorisu.—In looking over books 
of specimens or extracts, in reading Oliphant’s 
* Modern English,’ I find that compilers and critics 
generally content themselves with Sidney, Spenser, 
&c. It seems to me unsatisfatory to be content 
with these well-known men for Elizabethan prose, 
and not to have recourse also to the State papers 
and memoirs, For instance, there is in Mac- 
Culloch’s introduction to Adam Smith’s ‘ Wealth 
of Nations’ a letter of credence or introduction 
from Queen Elizabeth to Chancellor when starting 
for Archangel, which is a noble piece of work. 
Again, Burton, in his ‘ History of Scotland,’ ch. L, 
gives beautiful wholesome passages written by Sir 
Francis Knollys, the gentleman who taught Mary 
Stuart English when she was staying as a detenue 
at Carlisle. Melville and Maitland of Lethington 
seem to me to have a far better structure of sen- 
tence than Spenser, whom I think languid, diffuse, 
and pointless. The neglect of Scotland is a 
blemish in the London books about our lan- 
guage and literature (I am an Englishman who 
say this). To me the most striking of changes in 
our early modern literature is the coincident 
change in Scotland and England from the stu- 
pidity of the last middle age— say 1400 to 1490 
or 1510—to the downright, straightforward, cor- 
rect, pointed thought of the men of affxirs in both 
the British nations who served under or combated 
with Henry VIII. and Elizabeth, who treated 
with the brilliant French on even terms, domi- 
nated the Churchmen, and raised politics out of 
law and its technicalities, &c. It was statesman- 
ship which created our prose. W. Cory. 


More=Root.—In 1870-7, when I was living 
in North-West Devon, I heard more—root day 
after day from my gardener, a native of N.W. 
Devon. But it meant the root or stub of an up- 
rooted tree, a residual stump after lopping, not a 
live root of a live tree. It is, therefore, a name 
for a thing which requires a special name. In 
Early English more meant a living root: ‘* Ake 
be hes ne nou3t bote weodes and mores, of alle be 
twenti 3er” (ab. 1270, ‘Saints’ Lives,’ Laud MS., 
p. 264, ed. Horstmann). W. Cory. 


New Year Carps.—In a notice of Paul Sandby 
in the Magazine of the Fine Arts, London, 1833, 
his practice of sending New Year cards is referred 
to. Mr. Sandby, we are told, throughout life held 
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in fond and grateful remembrance those ladies to 
whom he had taught drawing. “‘To certain of these 
he sent as New Year's gifts little packets of cards, 
on which he amused himself in painting land- 
scape designs in body colours; some of which, 
executed when he had nearly attained his eightieth 
year, are still regarded as gems of art.” Now, fifty 
years after the above was written, it would be 
interesting to know if any of these are still pre- 
eorees and prized. W. H. Parrerson, 
Ifast, 





Queries. 

We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest, to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct, 


Brisk.—The known history of this adjective 
begins with Shakspere. Yet it must have been 
a familiar word in his day, for he uses it in 
three different shades of meaning. Can any one 
send me earlier quotations, or any from Shakspere’s 
contemporaries? The word is in Cotgrave, 1611, 
but not in any earlier dictionary or similar work 
to which I have been able to refer. Answer direct. 

J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


“Tne Propner Genesis.”—In a letter dated 
Jan. 13, 1685, written by a young gentleman then 
in Paris to his relatives in Shropshire, he speaks 
of presenting a friend 
“with another part of the Prophet Genesis wch is 
now in the Press, writ by an English Benedictine, wch 
tells of ye Creation of several other Worlds, wch System 
is approv'd by our Virtuosos here & thought to be some 
Dormant Remnant of the aforesd Author.” 

What is the work to which this passage refers, and 
who was the English Benedictine ? W. B 


Cottins’s ‘ Peerace.’—Was a second edition of 
the second volume of this work published? The 
first volume, which contains the extant peerages, 
was published 1709 ; it was reprinted as a second 
edition, with the title only altered, in 1710, and 
again, as the second edition, with alterations, in 
1712. The second volume, which contains the 
extinct and dormant peerages, was published in 
1711. Does this one edition of the second volume 
correspond to both those of the first, or were other 
editions published besides the one in 1711 ? 

J. H. G. 


Ste Gitpert pe Lancaster.—Who was Eliza- 
beth, second wife of Sir Gilbert de Lancaster, of 
Sockbridge and Barton, co. Westmoreland, son of 
Christopher de Lancaster (by Joan, dau. of Hugh 
de Lowther), and grandson of Roger de Lancaster, 
of Barton and Patterdale, brother by the half blood 
to the last William de Lancaster, Baron of Kendal, 
ob. 19 Edw. I.? Sir Gilbert married first Alice, dau. 





of Ralf, fourth Baron Neville, of Raby (the widow 

of Sir Thomas Grey), and had by her Gilbert de 

Lancaster, who married a dau. of Sir Thomas Grey, 

of Norton (Dugdale). Had this second Gilbert any 

issue ? A. M. Casa. 
Philadelphia. 


Excnance.—In Blunt’s ‘ History of the Jews 
in England’ occur the following sentences : “ The 
Jews in Oxford were compelled to pay an exchange 
of money”; and again, ‘‘Stephen required the 
Jews to give three and a half exchanges.” What 
is the meaning of the word in the above passages ? 

8. B. 


Exuizaseta Know es (née Lister), Countess 
or Bansury.—Can any of your readers inform me 
when and where this lady was buried? She died 
‘* on or about ” December 29, 1699. X. Y. Z. 


Moyicipat Civitity.—In the month of Septem- 
ber, 1613, the “borough fathers ” of Bishop’s Castle 
came (Hist. MSS.Comm., Tenth Rep., App., pt. iv. 
401) to the conclusion that the following order was 
necessary :— 

“That every person or persons of inferior place and 
condicion lyveing within this borough shall from hens- 
fourth geve cyvile reverence to the baylif and 15 head 
burgesses for the tyme being, and shall not presume to 
converse or talk with them in any publicke assemblie or 
otherwise having their heads covered without license,” 
and that the like civility be yielded to the wives 
of the head burgesses. Mr. Maxwell Lyte has, 
unfortunately, omitted to state what penalty was 
incurred by any one who dared to break this rule. 
Can any of your readers tell me this; and also 
in how many other places such regulations were 
made ? Q. V. 


Portrait oF Kine Cuarres I.—Can any cf 
your correspondents inform me if an_ historical 
account has ever been given (and, if so, where it 
may be found) of the many extant portraits of King 
Charles I., their dates, and the circumstances under 
which they were painted ? W. E. C. 

[Very much information on this subject may be ob- 
tained by consulting the General Indexes of ‘ N. & Q.’] 


Tue Suettey Forceries.—Can some reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ give me any information regarding 
the forged ‘ Shelley Letters,’ published by Moxon 
(with an introduction by Robert Browning) in 
1852? I should be especially obliged for refer- 
ences to any magazine or newspaper articles or 
notices upon the subject, especially for contem- 
porary items. Are the whole of the letters con- 
tained in the volume forgeries, or are any of the 
series supposed or known to be genuine? Were 
any legal proceedings taken in the matter? Are 
there any other documents connected with Shelley’s 
works or life which are suspected to be fabrica- 
tions ? Lewis Cavan. 
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‘Devitt: & Pens.’—Who is the author of the 


Italian book thus entitled? When and where was 
it published ; and who is the publisher ? 


M. Van Eys, 
Villa Van Eys, San Remo, Italy. 


Kossuta.—Could any one inform me where I 
could see a pamphlet containing Kossuth’s speech 
on the war in the East, delivered at Hanley, 
Staffordshire, Aug. 21, 1854? It was printed by 
A. Kirkaldy, 40, St. Mary-at-Hill, and published 
by Kossuth himself at three halfpence. 


BartHoLoMEew Guwnszt. 
21, Lilyville Road, Fulham, 8.W. 


Major Rospert Lowick.—I shall be much 
obliged for any information as to the parentage 
and descent of the above, who wos mixed up in 
the assassination plot against William III., tried, 
and executed at Tyburn for high treason on 


April 29, 1696. W. M. Lowick,. 
The Firs, Westbury-on-Trym. 


Taomas Frower, Oxrorp Proctor, 1519.— 
Mr. Herrtage, in the introduction to the ‘Catholicon 
Anglicum,’ states that on the back of the last 
leaf of Lord Monson’s MS, of this book is the 
following: ‘‘ Liber Thome Flowre Succ’ ecclesie 
Cathedralis beate Marie Lincoln, Anno domini 
meccce.xx.” Mr. Way, he tells us, states that 
the owner of Lord Monson’s MS. may have been 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, since a Thomas Flower 
was one of the proctors of the University in 1519. 
The reference is to Le Neve, ed. Hardy, vol. iii. 
Senay a book to which I have no access. Does Le 

eve states that this Thomas Flower was of Lin- 
coln College? And was he the same person as 
the sub-chanter of Lincoln Cathedral? Perhaps the 
recent publications of the Oxford Historical Society 
may throw some light upon my query. I should 
much like the date of Flower’s matriculation and 
degree. Was he a Yorkshire Fellow of Lincoln ; 
and is the name of the school in which he was 
educated known ? 8S. O. Appy. 


Bieta or Henry V.—Can any one inform me 
of any MSS. or records which are likely to give 
information as to the date of the birth of Henry V. ? 
The exact date is doubtful ; many historians put 
it in 1388. The Rev. J. Endell Tyler, in his 
‘Memoirs of Henry V.,’ mentions the ‘* Ward- 
robe Account” of the Earl of Derby (afterwards 
Henry IV.) from Sept. 30, 1387, to Oct. 1, 1388, 
in which is an item for a long gown for the young 
Lord Henry, also an obstetrical fee of 2/. at the 
birth of the Lord Thomas, which proves that Henry 
was born some time previous to Oct. 1, 1388. I 
shall be glad if any one could tell me of any other 
documents which will prove whether the 9th of 
August of this year, or next, will be the five- 
hundredth anniversary of the king’s birth. 

©, P. Weturinerton. 








Warrant or Crarres I. to tue Eare or 
Griamorcay.—I have in my possession a photo- 
graph of the celebrated warrant granted by 
Charles I. to the Earl of Glamorgan on March 12, 
1644/5, which formerly belonged to Mr. Bruce. On 
a copy which accompanied it is written, in Mr, 
Bruce’s hand, “Orig! Mr. Tierney’s.” There can 
be no doubt that the photograph is taken from a 
genuine document, but still I should be very glad 
to see the warrant itself. Many of Mr. Tierney’s 
MSS. appear to have been borrowed by him, and 
to have been reclaimed by their owners after bis 
death. Though I have succeeded in tracing some 
of them to their present depositories, I have failed 
to discover the position of this one, and I shall be 
much obliged for any information on the subject, 
The warrant appears to have been formerly in Lin- 
gard’s possession, which may give some clue to its 
present holder. Samvuct R, GarDIiner, 


River Names or Evrorpe—Canon TaYtor’s 
note on ‘ The Predecessors of the Kelts in Britain’ 
(7™ S. ii. 445) prompts me to ask him if he can 
explain the etymology of such river names as Adur 
in Sussex, Adour in the Western Pyrenees, 
Douro in Portugal, and Doire or Doria in Pied- 
mont. Are these Celtic, or Iberian; and should 
such French names as Pompadour, Ventadour, &e., 
be referred to them? I have my own theories on 
the subject, but they are probably valueless, and 
I should be glad to have the opinion of a skilled 
philologist. W. F. Pripeavux. 

Calcutta, 


Crow v. Macrre.—In the review of ‘ The Folk- 
lore and Provincial Names of British Birds’ in 
‘N. & Q’ (7 §. iii. 119), Mr. Swainson is brought 
to book because “under ‘Crow’ he omits to give the 
rhyme, familiar enough in Essex, respecting that 
bird.” As this is the first time I bave ever heard 
this rhyme applied to the crow, I shall be glad to 
know from readers of ‘N. & Q.’ in what other 
counties besides Essex it is applied to that bird. 

In Warwickshire and Northamptonshire, at any 
rate, the magpie is the common bird of omen, and 
the rhyme runs as follows :— 

One brings sorrow, 
Two bring mirth, 
Three bring a wedding, 
Four bring a birth. 

I have seen two other lines added in print, but 
have never heard more than the above used by 
natives. Joun T. Pace. 

Holmby House, Forest Gate. 


Niccot) Troxo,—There is now at Mr. Rutley’s, 
in Newport Street, a very interesting portrait of 
Niccold Trono, who was elected Doge of Venice ia 
1573. Ihave referred for information about him 
to Daru and De Fougasses, but they give very little. 
Yet he must have been one of the richest, if not 
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the richest, of the Venetian patricians at the time of 
his election. Where can I look for further informa- 
tion ? Ratpa N. James. 


DaveuTeR AND Dartar. — Was the word 
daughter ever pronounced so as to rhyme with 
laughter? I ask the question because, as every 
one knows who has paid any attention to parish 
books, it is frequently spelt daftar or dafter by 
those who made phonetic spelling the rule. 

J. M. Cowper. 

Canterbury, 


‘Tae Own Critic.’—Information is wished for 
about the author of this poem, time and place of 
first appearance, &c. Epwarp V. 


Precious Stones.—Will some one kindly give 
me a statement of the most precious and valuable 
stones in existence, and minute descriptions of 
some of the most wonderful known to the present 

*and the past? Works containing such information 
are very scarce and costly, and in many instances 
very limited in the main points of description. 

M. O. Waaconer. 

Toledo, Ohio, U.S. 

[Communications to be sent direct. } 


Tae Brack Dearn, 1348-9.—Can any one tell 
me what orders were made by the various municipal 
authorities throughout England during the pre- 
valence of this terrible epidemic; and whether any 
documents containing those orders, or bearing on 
the subject in any way, are now to be found ? 

H. R. Piomer. 


“Tis so-cALLED Nineteenta Century.”— 
Who was the author of this much quoted phrase ? 
Newuie Macria@an. 


Homer.—Can any of your readers inform me 
whether the whole or part of Homer was ever 
translated into English hexameters ? 

Wm. Heinemann, 


Str Francis Dentna.—Can any of your readers 
tell me anything more about the Sir Francis Den- 
ing mentioned by Sir Walter Scott in ‘ Kenilworth’ 
than is contained in the slight reference to him in 
the novel ? W. D. Grype. 


Misctxe Laye.—In an article on old London 
City names in Chambers’s Journal, January 22, 
Mincing Lane is derived from mincheons, or Nuns 
of St. Helen. I cannot find mincheons anywhere. 
What does it mean ? F.S.A.Scot, 


Macwacuren.—Mr. Walford, in his ‘ Baronet- 
age,’ 1868, states that the late Sir E. C. Workman- 
McNaghten, married ‘‘ Mary dt. of J. Gwatkin, 
Esq.”; but in his ‘ House of Commons,’ 1886, 
this lady is styled “ Mary Ann, dt. of E.G. Watkin, 
Esq.” Burke's ‘ Peerage,’ 1845, says “ Mary, only 
child of Edward Gwatkin, Esq.,” and spells the 








patronymic Macnaghten. Dod, of 1858, follows 
suit, spelling the tribal prefix in full, as Macnaghten. 
Is there any fixed usage in families as to the exten- 
sion or abbreviation of Mc, Mac; and what was the 
correct name of this Lady Macnaghten, and of her 
father ? VENDALE, 


Rott or Barrte Apsry.—Can any one in- 
form me if this roll is still existing ; and, if so, in 
what book I can find it? Is there any other record 
of those who came over with the Conqueror ? 

C. E. 


Hoty Tavrspay.—At what time and for what 
reason was the name “‘ Holy Thursday” transferred 
in the calendar of the English Church from the 
Thursday next before Easter (Shere or Maundy 
Thursday) to Ascension Day ? C. C. Bett, 


Yamu.—Is it known who is the author who 
writes under this pseudonym, and what he or she 
has written ? Cuas. WELSH. 


Famity or Watier.—Robert Waller, believed 
to have been descended from the family of Sir 
William Waller, Knt., the Parliamentary general, 
was born about 1690, and had a son William 
Waller, who was born about 1719, and married 
Miss Aldcroft, daughter of Mr. Aldcroft, of Wood- 
side, near Bury, Lancashire. Two sons were born 
of this marriage ; the eldest, William, was born 
about 1749, entered the 3rd Dragoons, and died 
about 1819, a lieutenant-general in the army. The 
younger, Aldcroft, married Sara, daughter of 
William Souley, M.D., of Southcave, co. York. 
I should be much obliged to any of the corre- 
spondents of ‘ N. & Q.’ who would kindly supply 
me with any information with respect to this 
branch of the Waller family. Where did Robert 
Waller live ; when and where did he die; who 
did he marry; how was he descended from the 
Wallers of Groombridge? Was Lieut.-General 
Waller ever married ; and, if so, has he left any 
descendants ? W. H. Noste, Colonel. 

Waltham Abbey, 


AvutHors oF Quotations WANTED.— 
Thy brandished whinyard all the world defies, 
And kills as sure as Del Tobosa’s eyes. 
There dwells the scorn of vice, and pity too. 
Ex quovis ligno non fit Mercurius, 
There all those joys insatiably to prove, 
With which rich beauty feeds the glutton love, 
We'll carve him like a dish fit for the gods, 
Not hew him like a carcase fit for hounds. 
Memorabile nullum 
Feminea in poena est, 
**We may learn the little value of fortune by the 
persons on whom Heaven is pleased t> bestow it.” 
“If you took a word from one of them, you only spoiled 
his eloquence; but if you took a word from the other, 
you spoiled his sense.” 





“ Ter letho steroendus erat.” G. A, AITKEN, 
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Replies. 


POETS WHO HAVE BEEN PERSONALLY 
ENGAGED IN BATTLE. 
(7 S. iii. 85.) 

Tyrteeus.—Leader of Spartans during second 
Messenian war. 

Enonius Q.—In AStolian campaign of B.c. 189, 
under M. Fulvius Nobilior. 

Lucillius.—In cavalry, under Scipio, in the 
Numantine war. 

Lucillius Junior.— Curator in Sicily. (Qy. in any 
engayement /) 

Pittacus. — Commanded Mytileneans against 
Athenians in struggle for possession of Sigeum, on 
coast of Troad, p.c. 606. He killed Athenian 
commander Phrynon in single combat. 

féschrion.—A Mytilenean poet ; accompanied 
Alexander in his Asiatic expedition. 

Juvenal.—Exiled by Domitian to a military 
command on the frontiers of Egypt, at the age of 
eighty. 

Agis.—An Argive poet; attendant on Alexander 
in his Asiatic expedition. 

Lelius, C. (Sapiens), son of elder Lalius.— 
Consul at Rome s.c. 140. Distinguished as a 
soldier in Spain ; intimate friend of Scipio Afri- 
canus the younger. Orator and poet. In cam- 
paign against the Lusitanian Viriathus. 

Pomponius Secondus.—A commander of Roman 
forces ; defeated the Chatti in Germany, in reign 
of Claudius. 

Archilochus.—Lost his shield in an engagement 
with Thracians on Thasos ; fell by hand of Corax 
in war between Parians and Naxians. 

Varro.—Held high naval command in wars 
against pirates and Mitbridates ; as Legatus of 
Pompeius in Spain, he was forced to surrender to 
Cesar, victorious. 

Archias.—Accompanied L, Lucullus the younger 
to the Mithridatic war. 

Nevius,—-Served in the first Punic war. 

Mecenas, — Distinguished himself on battle- 
fi elds of Modena and Philippi; patron of Virgil 
and Horace. 

Lycophron.— Killed by an arrow. (Qy. where?) 

Prudentius.— Latin poet ; distinguished himself 
greatly as an advocate, magistrate, and a soldier. 
(In what wars or engagements?) Born a.p. 348. 

Attar.—Persian poet; captured by a Tartar 
soldier of Genghis Khan’s army of invasion ; after- 
wards slain by the Tartar. (Taken prisoner in 
what battle, sortie, or engagement ?) 

Antar.— Famous poet of Arabia; also famous 
warrior; his whole career a series of martial 
achievements against various races ; killed by an 
enemy he had spared in battle shortly before 
Mohammed the prophet’s birth. 

Camovas.—Battle of Ceuta, Straits of Gibraltar, 





lost his right eye ; conquest of Alagada Island, 


East Indies. Born 1525; d. 1579. 

Ayala.—Taken prisoner by English at battle of 
Najera, 1367; brought to Eogland; actively 
engaged after returning to Spain. 

Charles, Duke of Orleans. —Taken prisoner at 
battle of Agincourt, 1415, by English. 

Bartas, Du.—Died of wounds received at the 
battle of Ivry, 1590. 

Dousa (Vander Does).—An eniment soldier; 
governor of Leyden, 1574. (Qy. in any engage- 
ment ?) 

Wither.—In the Civil Wars; an officer in Parlia- 
mentary army ; taken prisoner by Royalists ; saved 
from hanging by intercession of Sir John Denham. 

Bernard, Peter Joseph.—Secretary to Marshal 
Coigny ; commander of French forces in Italy, 
1710-1775. 

Mendoza, Diego de.—A_ valorous soldier ; 
governor of Siena, in Italy; in many sieges and | 
battles with Gonsalvo, 

Mendoza, Diego Hurtado.— Distinguished as a 
poet, soldier, diplomatist, geographer, and historian ; 
for six years held military command in Tuscany. 

Middleton, William.—A Welsh poet ; soldier 
and sailor; served in the armies of Queen Elizabeth. 
Afterwards commanded a ship of war. 

Foscolo, Ugo.—At siege of Genoa, 1799; in 
Italian army until 1805. 

Landor. — Joined Spanish patriots against 
Napoleon I. (Qy. was he in active service ?) 

Lermontov.—A Russian poet ; officer in Imperial 
Guards, 1837 ; served in the army of the Caucasus. 

Rochester. —1665, at Bergen ; 1666, under Sir 
Ed. Spragge. 

Dorset.—1665, Battle of Solebay, off coast of 
Suffolk. 

Surrey.—Siege of Montreuil, 1544 ; saved from 
death by Clere (Marshal); at the defence of 
Boulogne ; commander of Guisnes, 1545 ; battle 
of Etienne, retreat to Boulogne, coward of one of 
his divisions. 

Aneurin.—A British poet ; he bore a conspicuous 
part (as a chieftain) in the battle of Catraeth 
(Wales). Died a.p. 570, 

Lobiera.— Wrote ‘ Amadis de Gaul’; knighted 
on battle-field of Aljubarotta by John I. of Por- 
tugal. 

Raleigh.—Joined expedition to Netherlands 
under General Norris in aid of Prince of Orange ; 
distinguished himself in Ireland against rebels in 
Munster ; he bore a glorious part in the defeat of 
Spanish Armada, 1588 ; in 1591 he sailed in an 
unsuccessful expedition against Spanish fleet ; in 
1595 he sailed to Guiana, and destroyed the capital 
of Trinidad ; in 1596 he took a distinguished part 
in the capture of Cadiz. 

Harington, Sir John.—Received the honour of 
knighthood on the field from Essex, reign of 
Elizabeth. (Qy. what field of battle ?) 
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Mure, Sir William.—Captain ; wounded at 
battle of Marston Moor. 

Baston.—A Carmelite monk (prior) at Scar- 
borough ; poet-laureate ; bard of Edward II. in 
invasion of Scotland (1304) ; taken prisoner at the 
battle of Bannockburn. 

Hywel ap Owain Gwynedd.—A prince of North 
Wales; defeated and wounded by his brother’s 
faction in struggle for sovereignty on their father’s 
death in 1169. (Qy. was thisin a pitched battle ?) 

Zhukovsky.—Russian poet ; in the campaign of 
1812 he was lieutenant of the Moscow volunteers. 

Kleist, De.—A Prussian officer ; killed at battle 
of Kunnersdorf, 1759. 

Neledinsky-Meletzky.—A Russian ballad-writer; 
fought against Turks during campaigns which took 
place between the years 1770 and 1774. 

Niemcewicz.— A Polish poet ; in 1794 aide-de- 
camp to Kosciusko; taken prisoner at battle of 
Macicowicz 

Petofi.— Hungarian poet, very celebrated ; aide- 
de-camp to General Beur in campaign against 
Russians in Transylvania. B. 1823; d. 1849 (as 
supposed), 

Parny.—French poet; captain of dragoons ; 
aide-de-camp, accompanying Governor-General of 
East Indies to Pondicherry. Quitted military ser- 
vice in 1786. 

Ozeroff.—Russian tragic poet ; served in army ; 
attained rank of major-general. B. 1770; d. 1816. 

Godolphin, Sidney, Earl of.—Joined the king’s 
army; slain in action with the rebels at Chagford, 
in Devonshire, in 1643. 

Matthieu, Peter.—French poet; zealous partisan 
of the League against Protestants, and attended 
i. XIIL. to the siege of Montauban. B. 1563; 

- 1621. 

Thompson, Edward.—Pressed on board a man- 
of-war, and rose to the rank of lieutenant in 1757; 
died on the coast of Africa, 1786. 

Tograi.—An eminent Arabic poet ; taken pri- 
soner at battle of Esterabad in 1120 by Mahmoud, 
Sultan of Persia ; put to death. 

Urfé, Honoré d’.—Poet and soldier; served 
with distinction under Henry IV. of France. B. 
1568; d. 1625 at Nice. 

Vaux, Nicholas, Lord.—At battle of Newark, 
1487; knighted on the spot for bravery. D. 1530. 

Whetstone, George.—As a common soldier, 
fought in the Netherlands ; was present with Sir 
Philip Sidney when he received his death wound 
at Zutphen. Died at close of sixteenth century. 
(Qy. date of birth.) 

Korner.—Wounded at battle of Kitzen, 1813; 
shot dead in an engagement between Gadebusch 
and Schwerin. 

Garcilaso de la Vega.—Present during conquest 
of Malaga; saved the life of Ferdinand in the 
storming and capture of Ostia, 1496. 

Ercilla y Zuniga—Joined expedition against 





Araucanians in Chile, South America ; he took part 
in an expedition against some rebels in Venezuela. 
B. 1533; d. 1595. 

Dante.—Battle of Campaldino (1289); in war 
(Florentines v. Pisans) at surrender of Caprona ; he 
joined exiles in an unsuccessful attack on Florence. 

Herpsert Harpy. 

Thornhill Lees, Dewsbury. 


Another was Sir John Suckling, who served a 
campaign in the army of Gustavus Adolphus, and 
afterwards raised a troop of horse for the king’s 
service, at the beginning of the Scotch Rebellion, 
when his conduct resembled that of Horace at 
Philippi :— 

Sir John bought him an ambling nag, 
To Scotland for to ride-a, &c, 
JuLIAN MARSHALL. 


Darkuine (7 §, iii. 148).—This word is not 
given in Dr. Stratmann’s ‘ Dictionary of the Old 
English Language, but I have no doubt that it 
will occur in some of the publications of the Early 
English Text Society. It is ased in ‘Ralph Roister 
Doister,’ 1550, IIT. iii. :-— 

M. Merry. Dirige. He will go darkling to his grave. 


Lord Tennyson has employed the word once at 
least :— 
Then he found a door, 
And darkling felt the sculptured ornament, _ 
© Merlin and Vivien,’ p. 37, ed. 1874. 
In ‘In Memoriam,’ xcix., he uses the word as an 
adjective :— 
Who tremblest through thy darkling red. 
In ‘The Two Angry Women of Abington,’ 1599, 
we have :— 
Phil. Marry, your wife 

Goes darkling up and down, and coomes before her. 

Dodsley's ‘ O. E. Plays,’ e1. Hazlitt, vii. p. 339. 
Darklings occurs in Bishop Hali’s ‘ Works,’ vii. 
344 :— 

“ Thou wouldest fain persuade me to do like some idle 
wanton servants, who play and talk out their candle- 
light, and then go darklings to bed,” 

Dryden has the word darkling :— 
Darkling they join adverse, and shock unseen, 
Coursers with coursers justling, men with men, 
‘ Palamon and Arcite,’ iii. ll, 590-1. 
Cf. also Dr. Johnson, ‘ Vanity of Human Wishes,’ 
ll. 345-6 :— 
Must helpless man, in ignorance sedate, 
Roll darkling down the torrent of his fate 
F C. Birkseck Terry. 


Please note that darkling is an adverb. Keats 
is quite wrong in using it as an adjective ; per- 
haps it was a beautiful word to bim, because he 
did not clearly understand it. It occurs in Shake- 
speare not once, but thrice. Dr. Schmidt explains 
it quite correctly: “ Darkling, adv., in the dark ; 
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* Mids. N. Dr.,’ IT. ii. 86; ‘King Lear,’ I. iv. 237; 
* Antony,’ IV. xv. 10.” 

The adverbial suffix -ling is explained in Morris, 
* Hist. Outlines of Eng. Accidence,’ p. 220 ; it is 
of A.-S. origin, and there is no mystery about it. 
Examples : darkling, hedling (Mod.E. headlong), 
sideling, flatling, backling. Darkelyng occurs in 
‘The Knight of La Tour-Landry,’ ed. Wright, 
p. 21 (temp. Henry VI.). Watrer W. Sxear. 


This adverb is common in English writers from 
Caxton onward. For the word and its variants 
darklings, darklong, and the curious verb darkle 
evolved from it by modern poets (like grovel from 
groveling, sidle from sideling), about one hundred 
and twenty quotations have been collected for the 
‘Dictionary.’ Our earliest as yet is from the first 
English printed book, Caxton’s ‘ Dictes.’ One 
would have expected it some centuries earlier, but 
neither Mitzner nor Stratmann has found it in 
Middle English. J. A. H. Murray. 

Oxford, 


[In darkling night” occurs in the first line of the 
prologue to Werner's dramatic poem ‘The Templars in 
Cyprus,’ translated by E. A. M. Lewis, Bohn, 1886. 
H. G. Grirrinnoors.—“ And there it lies darkling,” 
Southey, ‘ ‘I'he Cataract of Lodore.” R. F, Gaxpiner.— 
Once in Morris, ‘ Fire-worshippers’; once in Dryden's 
Virgil’s ‘ineid.’ G. F. R. B.—Keble, ‘The Christian 
Year,’ fifth Sunday after Trinity. R, B, P.—Burns. 
Constaxce RussELL.—!In a volume of hymns, edited by 
the late Rev. Gilbert Rorison, incumbent of St. Peter's, 
Peterhead, Wa. Crawrorp.—“'Tis hard I should go 
darkling,”’ Shelley ; “ Pitt wandered darkling o’er the 
plain,” Canning ; “ Went wandering somewhere darkling 
in his mind,” Tennyson. W. H. Newnnam.—Occurs four 
times in ‘ John’s String’s (?) Boy,’ anonymous poem in 
Hood's Magazine, quoted in Cassell’s ‘Penny Keadings.’ 
E. H. Marsuautu.—Burns, in ‘ Halloween,’ “ And left us 
darkling in a world of tears,’ ‘To T, R. Graham of 
Fintra.’” Ep. MarsHauu. — Thackeray's ‘ Newcomes.’ 
E. H, Cotemay.—In ‘ Desideria,’ anonymous poem in 
*Foliorum Silvula.’ P, J. F. Gantitton.—Thackeray, 
* Adventures of Philip.” W. J. Greenstreet.—G, A. C., 
C. Deeps, St, Switars, and many others supply in- 
stances recorded above. } 


Jimptecote: Discruntiep (7 §, iii, 25).—I 
used often to hear disgruntled from a long-de- 
ceased friend, a native, I think, of Yorkshire. 
Halliwell, I see, gives “ Gruntle, to be sulky.” 
Disgruntled would, therefore, appear to mean 
“made sulky”; what Mrs. Rogers (‘ Pickwick,’ 
chap. xlvi.) would call “ decomposed.” 

P. J. F. GantItioy, 

This word, as meaning “ to disappoint,” is given 
in the supplement to Webster-Mahn’s ‘ Dictionary’ 


(1878). It is there described as “ colloq. and low, 
V.S.” Epwarp H. Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Ivy-natcn (7* §, ii. 489).—In the ‘ Dictionary 
of the Sussex Dialect,’ by the Rev. W. D. Parish, 
Rector of Selmestone, the word hatch is given as 
signifying a gate. It probably originally meant the 





entrance to a forest or wood. There are several 
such similar names to paths or passes into the great 
“ Andrede’s-weald,” or forest of Andred, in Sussex, 
There is a road near Hastings (also leading down 
to some woods) popularly called the Iron Hatch, 
which prefix, most probably, would associate the 
spot with one of the numerous Sussex forges, 
wherever oaks abound. 

The word hatch used in this sense comes from 
the Saxon heca, and is used thus by Shakespeare, 
Tn the plaral, the word hatches also signifies “‘ the 
doors or openings by which they descend from one 
deck or floor of a ship to another” (see Johnson), 
The term ivy-hatch might possibly relate to some 
ancient ruin of a porch or gate, or to an opening 
into a forest between some old ivy-covered trees. 
Murray has the following on the etymology of 
Ightham Mote, vide Murray’s ‘ Kent and Sussex,’ 
p. 225, route 8 :— 

“The broad, clear moat is fed from a neighbouring 
rivulet, which it has been conjectured formed here a 
small island or‘ eyte,’ whereon the building was originally 
erected, and which thus gave name to the whole parish, 
Ightham, or Eyteham, the ‘hamlet of the Eyte.’” 

The latter way of spelling “ eyot” has probably 

been confounded by your correspondent with the 

word “ eight,” which is still another mode of spell- 

ing “a small island.” A. Dowson. 
[See aleo 2 S, x, 107, 197, 238, 316.) 


A Rorat Toms (7 §. iii. 108).—The entry in 
the ‘ Report of the Sepulchral Monuments Com- 
mittee’ to the Society of Antiquaries and Parlia- 
ment in 1872 is “Sheriff Hutton: Small altar tomb, 
with alabaster effigy of a child with coronet round 
his head” (App., p. 55). “Small altar tomb with 
recumbent effigy” (p.12). He died at Middleham 
Castle in April, 1484. Ep. MarsHAtt. 


‘Omnium Gatuercom” (6 §, x. 449; 7" S, 
iii. 98).—Undoubtedly “ French-more,” as given 
by Prof. Arber, in the passage quoted at the second 
reference, is a misprint for “Trenchmore.” In 
Selden’s ‘ Table-Talk,’ edited by Mr. S. W. Singer 
for the ** Library of Old Authors” (Russell Smith), 
the dance is eorrectly given as “ Trenchmore,” and 
** tolly-polly” is printed as a compound word. In 
his ‘Archaic Dictionary,’ Mr. Halliwell-Phillipps 
defines “Trenchmore” as ‘‘a boisterous sort of 
dance to a lively tune in triple time,” and he 
quotes illustratively from Kemp's ‘ Nine Daies’ 
Wonder,’ “ Some sweare, in a trenchmore I have 
trode a good way to winne the world.” He like- 
wise gives a reference to Stanihurst’s ‘Ireland,’ 
p. 16. Taomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B. 


Pyrcrorr’s ‘Oxrorp Memories’ (7™ 8. iii. 
69).—Whatever may be truth as to a repetition 
of the saying referred to by a Cambridge 
preacher. the original author of the phrase, “I 
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wish all the Gearman theology was drowned in 
the Gearman Ocean,” was Dr. Tatham, Rector of 
Lincoln College. But I rather think that he made 
use of a concrete term, and spoke of the “ Divines” 
themselves. But of this I am not sure, I seem 
to remember that it was so related to me bya 
former fellow of Oriel half a century since. 
Ep. MarsHatt. 


Tam able to answer one of Mr. Detevinene's 
queries in ‘N. & Q.’ I have not, I am sorry to 
say, seen Mr. Pycroft’s ‘Oxford Memories,’ but I 
perfectly remember being present at St. Mary’s, some 
fifty-five years ago, when a sermon was preached 
by Dr. Tatham, then Rector of Lincoln, in which 
he expressed, with much vehemence and with 
strong provincial accent, his earnest wish that all 
Garman theology was at the bottom of the Garman 
Ocean. I never heard that a similar desire was 
uttered by the late master of Jesus from the Uni- 
versity pulpit at Cambridge. B. V. 

Great Yarmouth. 


Bisnor Joun Leysvurn (7" S. ii. 508 ; iii. 74): 
—An interesting account of this worthy will be 
found in the “ Notes and Queries” column of the 
Kendal Mercury for Jan. 28. » ¥ 


“ENGLISH AS SHE Is WRoTE” (7 §, iii. 106, 
156).—I suppose that the mayor whose sentence 
was quoted p. 156, “to erect a Cottage Hospital 
for infectious diseases in connexion with the 
Jubilee,” is the Mayor of Gotham. Readers who 
have not heard for some time of the Gothamites 
will be glad to know that this widely famous Eng- 
lish tribe is not yet extinct. 

The Mayor of Gotham’s sentence, however, calls 
to my memory a story about the sign of a public 
bath in the Seine for ladies, at Paris. It was 
originally ‘“‘ Bains & fond de bois pour dames a 
quatre sous.” Since it could be understood to 
mean “‘ Wooden-bottomed bath for fourpenny 
ladies,” and in order not to be any more laughed 
at, the owner of the bath changed, some time after, 
the order of the words in the sign to this effect : 
‘Bains 4 quatre sous pour dames & fond de bois.” 
But it was not then much better. H. Gatpoz. 

22, Rue Servandoni, Paris, 


If Mr. Hatton looks into Mr. Sala’s “Echoes 
of the Week” in the Illustrated London News for 
February 5, he will find a rather amusing example 
of how English is murdered in “ foreign parts.” 
The subject being of no great importance, I refrain 
from quoting. Ropert F. Garpiner. 


Coytrisutions To a History or Tae THames 
(7 S. i. passim; ii, 484 ; iii. 36, 175).—The story 
of the man in armour probably comes from a dis- 
covery of bones and armour some years ago under 
the tall elm trees on the road from Shepperton to 
Chertsey Bridge, at the point where the road runs 


nearest to Dumsey Deep. The deep is known to 
old Thames hands as “ Damsey Deep, where the 
battle was fought.” D. 


Tuackeray’s ‘ Esmonpn,’ ep. 1886 (7 S. iii. 46, 
172).—Thackeray cared as little for anachronisms 
as did Shakespeare. See, for example, the female 
costumes in his sketches for ‘ Vanity Fair.’ D. 


Coxvicrs Surprep To THE Cotontgs (7 §S, ii. 
162, 476; iii. 58).—The following work may pos- 
sibly be of assistance to your correspondent Mr. 
Bourt.er :— 

“Original Lists of Persons of Quality, Emigrants, Re- 
ligious Exiles, Political Rebels, shewing men sold fora 
term of years, Apprentices, Children Stolen, Maidens 
Pressed, and others who went from Great Britain to the 
American Plantations, 1600-1700; with their ages, the 
localities where they formerly lived in the moth+r coun- 
try, the names of the ships in which they embarked, and 
other interesting particulars, edited by J. C. Hotten, large 
paper, roy, 4to., half roxburgh, 14s, Chatto & Windus, 

874.” 


E. Nasu, Major, Essex Regiment. 


Warley Barracks, 


Tue Wisest or Enctisn Ciercyrmen (7™ §. 
iii, 128).—This wisest divine is Bishop Butler, of 
Durham. In the second of his ‘Sermons preached 
on Public Occasions,’ viz., that before the Lord 
Mayor and Governors of the Hospitals, there are 
many passages which inculcate this, but it is 
gathered most accurately from a perusal of the 
whole discourse. The lower rank are affected by 
the example of the upper:—“ Their opinions of 
persons and things they take upon trust: 
their behaviour has very little in it original : 
very little which may not be traced up to the in- 
fluence of others, and less which is not capable of 
being changed by such influence. Consider what 
influence, as well as power, their superiors must, 
from the nature of the case, have over them—by 
instruction, example, and favour. And experience 
shows that they do direct and change the course 
of the world as they please. As far as things of 
this sort can be calculated, in proportion to the 
right behaviour of persons whom God has placed 
in the higher of these ranks will be the right 
behaviour and good condition of those who are 
cast into the lower. The rich are charged with 
the care of the poor: not to maintain them idle ; 
but to take care that they maintain themselves, or 
to relieve them ; to restrain their vices and form 
their minds to virtue and religion. This is a trust: 
not a burden, but a privilege” (abridged from 
several passages). W. E. Bockwey, 


I am inclined to believe that “this very wise 
clergyman” was Joseph Butler, D.C.L., Bishop of 
Durham, the author of the ‘ Analogy of Religion,’ 
and that the idea of the query may be found in ser- 
mon ii. amongst those preached on public occasions. 








It is upon the text Proverbs xxii. 2, “ The rich 
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and poor meet together: the Lord is the maker of 
them all,” and was preached before the Lord Mayor 
of London on Monday in Easter week, 1740. 
Joun Pickrorp, M.A. 
Newbourne Rectory, Woodbridge. 


Mr. Matthew Arnold evidently refers to a hos- 
pital sermon preached before the Lord Mayor, &c., 
at St. Bride’s, Fleet Street, on the Monday in 
Easter week, 1740, by Dr. Joseph Butler, then 
Dean of St. Paul’s, and author of the celebrated 
* Analogy.’ The sermon is on Proverbs xxii. 2, 
and it contains many expressions which imply 
that “the poor are very much what the rich make 
them.” It is printed, with other sermons by 
Butler, at the end of the edition of the ‘ Analogy’ 
published by Wm. 'l'egg & Co., London, 1879. 

W. R. Tate. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth. 


Mr. Arnold’s allusion is clearly to Bishop 
Butler’s sermon, preached at St. Bride’s before the 
Lord Mayor and Sheriffs in 1740. It is in the 
Oxford edition of Butler’s ‘ Works,’ vol. ii. p. 232. 

Epwarp H. Marsnatt, M.A. 

Hastings. 


Tae Scorca Reaiment in Swepen (7* §, iii. 
123).—If B. T. is interested in the deeds of the 
gallant Scots under MacKay and others in Sweden, 
1 would recommend to his perusal a new work by 
James Grant, entitled ‘The Scottish Soldiers of 
Fortune,’ appearing as a serial in the People’s 
Journal (Dundee). There is a separate chapter 
on the Scots in Sweden, which I have no doubt 
B. T. could easily procure from the publishers 
(Leng & Co., Bank Street, Dundee), if he does 
not wish to wait for its final publication in book 
form. Rozert F. Garprver. 


Witrram Noste (7 §. iii. 68, 92), —If 
‘* Ay******ire” correctly represents the space 
between the letters which have been deciphered, 
may the inscription not have originally been 
“Ay(re Ayrshire”? This is slightly tautological, 
but gravestone inscriptions are not always in strict 
conformity to grammatical rules. There is an 
old-establisbed ‘King’s Arms” Hotel at Ayr, 
which corresponds with the rest of the inscription. 
I only give this as a suggestion, but it fits so well 
into the required spice, and also agrees with the 
parts deciphered, that it is at least possible it may 
be the right one. Ropert F, Garpiver. 


Kipcote (7 §, ii. 229, 312).—This term was 
used in the olden times in ‘‘ Merrie Wakefield ” 
for a“ lock-up ” or “ local prison,” in which persons 
taken up by the constable for theft, or disorderly 
conduct, were incarcerated prior to being brought 
before the magistrates, and that name always 
appeared in the town’s accounts. The kidcote was 
taken care of and kept in repair by the constable of 


the town and his deputy, and the expense was charged 
in the constable’s accounts. The original kidcote 
was in a cellar, under a dwelling-house at the corner 
of a block of buildings between the bull ring and 
Northgate, and measured only about four yards 
square. No provision whatever was made for even 
the slightest comforts of its unfortunate occupants, 
who were, as before stated, unconvicted prisoners! 
In the year 1800 a new one was erected in George 
Street, and regularly used down to the advent of 
the new police in 1848, when it was converted into 
a blacksmith’s shop, but is now an outbuilding of 
a public house. The public stocks (for the punish- 
ment of offenders) formerly stood alongside the old 
kidcote, but on its demolition they were removed 
into the churchyard, which was quite near, and 
there remained in use for many years. 
J. L. FernanDes. 
Calder Grove House, near Wakefield, 


Prior’s Two Rippues (7™ §S. iii. 149).—The 
answer will be “‘ Man”; the first three conditions 
explained as in the original enigma, and the last 
two by supposing him, as he grows infirm, to dis- 
use the stick and take to crutches, and at last to 
be borne off by two men on a bier. P. 


Henry Kixestey (7™ §. iii. 160).—Henry 
Kingsley was a brother of Charles Kingsley. 
knew the former well, and the latter slightly. 

E. Watrorp. 


He was the younger brother of the Rev. Charles 
Kingsley, born in 1830, died May 24, 1876. 
Cutasert Bepe. 
[ Other correspondents write to the same effect. } 


Joxes on Deatu (7™ §. ii. 404; iii. 18, 97). 
— There is another story told of the Marquis of 
Argyle besides the one given at p. 18. Scott tells 
us, “He mounted the scaffold with great firm- 
ness, and embracing the engine by which he was 
to suffer, declared it the sweetest maiden he ever 
kissed” (‘Tales of a Grandfather,’ chap. liii.). 
“ Maiden ” was the name given to the guillotine 
in Scotland. Rosert F, Garpiner. 


See Dean Ramsay's ‘Rem. of Scot. Life and 
Character,’ preface, p. xv, edited 1872 :— 

“ Story told by the late Mr. Constable, who was very 
fond of Scottish humour. He used to visit an old lady 
who was much attenuated by long illness, and on going 
upstairs one tremendously hot day the daughter was 
driving away the flies, which were very troublesome, and 
was saying, ‘ These flies will eat up a’ that remains o’ 
my puir mither.’ The old lady opened her eyes and the 
last words she spoke were, ‘What's lefts guid eneuch 
for them.’” 


See also pp. 98 and 99 and 104-5 of the same 


edition. Ws. Grauam F, Picort. 
Abington Pigotts, Royston. 


Hap Lecenpary Animats Existence? (7" S. 
i, 447, 516 ; ii, 92, 211, 272, 472; iii. 49).—Maiss 
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Bosxk wili find confirmation of her opinion as to 
the effect of the licence universally allowable to 
painters and poets in the expression of their con- 
ception of imaginary and impossible monsters in 
the passage from which I extract some of the first 
and Jast lines :— 

Humano capiti cervicem pictor equinam 

Jungere ei velit, et varias inducere plumas, 


Undique collatis membris— 
~ * * * * . 


Pictoribus atque poetis 
Quidlibet audendi semper fuit aqua potestas. 
Hor., * De Arte Poet.,’ vv. 1-10, 
Ep, Marsfa.u, 


Tue ‘Percy <Awnecpotes’ anp Tuomas 
Brextey (7 S, ii. 485).—Mary, the widow of 
Thomas Byerley, still survives, The only son, 
George Henry Byerley, was also a member of the 
press, connected with the 7'imes and other papers, 
and lived much in Paris. He died of softening of 
the brain. Hype Cvarke. 


ForeiGn Enouisn (7" S. ii. 466 ; iii. 36, 153). 
—When I was at Cannstatt for a winter, the waiter 
at Hermann’s Hotel, who was learning English, on 
request, fetched us a tongue, for which I asked in 
German ; and on putting it before my wife, he ex- 
claimed, triumphantly, “ There, madam, is the lan- 
guage”! He had been consulting his pocket dic- 
tionary, and made a bad shot in his choice of the 
word, H,. J. A. 


PeninsutanR War Mepat (7 §, iii. 148).— 
Col. Eaton, Grenadier Guards, has in his collec- 
tion a Peninsular medal, with fifteen clasps, granted 
to Private James Talbot, 45th Foot. Messrs. 
Hunt & Roskell, who set up the medals when 
they were first issued, informed me that there were 
a few others with fifteen clasps. The Duke of 
Wellington had thirteen clasps. 

Granvitte Eorrron, Lieutenant and Adjutant 

Seaforth Highlanders. 


A medal with fifteen clasps is described in the 
catalogue of the collection of Lieut.-Col. Eaton, 
London, 1880. The recipient of it was James 
Talbot, 45th Foot. The clasps are for Roleia, 
Vimiera, Corunna, Talavera, Busaco, Fuentes 
D'Onor, Ciudad Rodrigo, Badajoz, Salamanca, 
Vittoria, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Nive, Orthes, Tou- 
louse. THomas Birp. 

Romford. 


‘Travets or Eowarp Tuomrsoy, Esq.’ (7" S. 
iii, 149).— There is an error in the Christian name, 
and the title of the work is “The Travels of the 
late Charles Thompson Esq., containing his Ob- 
servations on France, Italy, Turkey in Europe, 
the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, and many other 

rts of the World, &c. Reading, printed by J. 

ewbery and ©. Micklewright at the Bible and 
Crown in the Market-Place. moccxtiv. 3 vols., 





8vo.” The passage referred to in 3S. xii. 194 
is from vol. ii, p. 104, where, speaking of the 
Turkish punishments, the author says :— 

“The Women are never punished on the Soles of their 
Feet, but receive the Blows on their Backsides, with 
their Drawers or Breeches on; the Turks being more 
modest than to expose their bure Skin in publick on such 
Occasions.” 

The name of the traveller is probably fictitious, 
and the work a mere compilation, although in the 
preface by the editor it is insinuated rather vaguely 
that the author was a real personage. 

W. E. Bocktey. 

[A copy of this work, stated, doubtless in error, to be 
in 31 vols,, and priced 16s., is in the recently published 
catalogue of Mr. Webber, Dial Lane, Ipswich. } 

I have the first two volumes of ‘ The Travels of 
the late Charles Thompson, Esq., containing his 
Observations in France, Italy, Turkey in Europe, 
the Holy Land, Arabia, Egypt, and many other 
Parts of the World,’ published in three volumes, 
London, Robinson, at the “ Golden Lion” in Lud- 
gate Street, 1744, and shall be glad to furnish Mr. 
Burnie with all information I can, if this is the 
work be inquires after. There is a MS. inscrip- 
tion that it is “E. libris Jacobi Chetham pret. 
00—02—04.” From internal evidence I should 
consider it a mere compilation, and the preface 
states that it was published in weekly numbers, 

Wituram Sykes, M.R.C.S. 


Mexborough. 


The ‘‘Sailor’s Letters written to his Select 
Friends in England, during his Voyages and 
Travels in Europe, Asia, Africa, and America, 
from the Year 1754 to 1759. By Mr. Thompson. 
In two volumes” (second edition, London, 1767), 
cannot, I think, be the book referred to by Boox- 
worm in ‘N. & Q.,’ 3° S. xii. 194, as it does 
not contain any compliments to the Turks ‘on 
the decency with which they manage the applica- 
tion of the bastinado to female criminals.” An 
account of this Mr. Thompson (whose Christian 
name was Edward) will be found in Baker's ‘ Biog, 
Dramat.’ (1812), vol. i. pp. 707-9. 

G. F. R. B. 


Curisomer (7 §. i. 507; ii. 96).—In Duncombe’s 
‘ History of Herne,’ near Canterbury (‘ Bibliotheca 
Topographica Britannica,’ No. xviii. p. 99), the 
following occurs amongst extracts from the re- 
gisters : “Ould Arnold, a Crysomer, buried Feb- 
ruary 8.” Upon which Duncombe remarks : 
“This word, sometimes spelt Chrisomer, often 
occurs afterwards for about a hundred years, but 
not since.” Then follows a definition of the word, 
similar to that of your correspondent Mr. Cowrsr, 
and then is added: “Chrysm is applied in the 
glossaries to the Popish Sacrament of Confirma- 
tion. Ould Arnold might, therefore, in the first 
appearance of Protestantism in England, be first 
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confirmed late in life, or perhaps on his conversion 
to Protestantism.” I copy the italics and spelling 
just as they stand. J. G. May. 


Aw Otp Crockmaxker (7 §. iii. 145).—The 
unfortunate omission of the year from my note 
almost destroyed the pith of it. However, this 
affords me the opportunity of supplementing with 
an interesting note from T. C. Noble’s ‘ Memorials 
of Temple Bar,’ p. 118. At the corner of No, 67, 
Fleet Street, lived Thomas Tompion, watchmaker, 
who in 1700 was reported as making a clock for 
St. Paul’s Cathedral to go one hundred years with- 
out being wound up. He died in 1713, and his 
apprentice George Gresham invented the horizontal 
escapement in 1724, and died suddenly in 1751. 
He was succeeded by Thomas Mudge, at the 
Dial and One Crown, opposite the Bolt in 
Tun. In 1768 Mudge and Dutton made Dr. 
Johnson’s first watch. The old shop (in 1850) 
was the last in Fleet Street to be modernized. It 
would be interesting to know if this clock was 
completed, Joun J. STocken, 


Crockxmaker (7™ §. iii, 128).—One of the 
Lords Aston, of Forfar, was a watchmaker 
in 1763 (see ‘ Curiosities of Clocks and Watches,’ 
by E. J. Wood, 8vo., 1866, p. 327). I do not 
know if this is the Aston sought by M.A.Oxon.; 
but I shall be glad if it is so. 

Jutian Marsnatt, 


Jonny Draxarp (7 §, iii. 89, 176).—I am 
much obliged to Mr. Simpson for his reply, but 
should like to know his reasons for asserting that 
‘The History of Stamford’ was written by Octavius 
Graham Gilchrist. The preface to the ‘ History’ 
hardly bears out the statement. It is signed by 
the “ Publisher,” and in it occurs the following 
passage :— 

** Octavius Gilchrist, Eeq., and G. V. Neunberg, Eeq., 
of Stamford ; Mr. Holdich, editor of the Furmer's Jour- 
nal ; and a few other gentlemen...... will be pleased to 
accept the sincere thanks of the publisher, for the loan 
of books, some useful information, and other assistance 
kindly afforded him,” 

G. F. R. B. 


Nowe (7™ S., iii. 168).—This word occurs in 
Chaucer,‘ The Frankeleynes Tale ’:— 

Janus sit by the fuyr with double berd, 
And drynketh of his bugle horn the wyn ; 
Biforn bim stout the braun of toskid swyn, 
And nxowel crieth every lusty man, 

The word is derived from natalis (“Sancta 
Natalia” has become St, Neéle), Italian natale, 
and Spanish natividad. Some have incorrectly 
derived Noél from the French nowvelles, 

James Hooper. 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


*Evrana’: Lamp’s‘ Conressionsor A DRUNKARD’ 
(7™ §. ii, 448, 498; iii, 75, 177).—As two corre- 





spondents have quoted my edition of ‘Elia’ on 
the subject of the above essay, may I add that the 
exact title of the work in which these ‘ Confes- 
sions’ first appeared is as follows: “Some Enquiries 
into the Effects of Fermented Liquors. By a 
Water-Drinker. London, 1814.” It was, as I 
have said, edited by Basil Montagu, and consists 
of a number of miscellaneous extracts, original 
and selected, in prose and verse, on the subject of 
the evils of intemperance. I called it, following 
Talfourd, a series of temperance tracts ; but such 
a description is possibly liable to mislead. I 
have amended this in a revised edition of the 
‘Elia’ volume, shortly to appear. 
ALFRED AINGER. 


Monomentat Herarpry (7* §. iii. 107).—Mr. 
BaGNALt may be glad of a reference to the follow- 
ing works: Boutell’s ‘Monumental Brasses and 
Slabs of the Middle Ages,’ Bell & Sons, London, 
1847; ‘Monumental Brasses of England,’ 1849; 
‘Christian Monuments in England and Wales,’ 
1854; as also to Thos. Dingley’s ‘ History from 
Marble,’ 2 vols., 4to., 1867-68, one of the Camden 
Society’s publications, J. Manvel. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne’ / 


A Question or Grammar (7" §, iii, 68).—The 
reformers’ English is much better than that of the 
revisers, and the use of the indicative mood after 
* if” in place of the subjunctive is clearly a gram- 
matical error, and is destructive of one of the 
niceties of the English language. In the O.T., 
their latest work, the revisers retain the subjunc- 
tive mood throughout, as in the A.V., ¢. g., Gen. 
xxv. 22; 1 Sam. xx. 7; Job x. 15, 16; Ps. vii. 3; 
Jer. xxvii, 18, &c. In the N.T. the indicative or 
subjunctive mood seems to be used indiscriminately 
after ‘if.’ As instances of the former, see Matt. 
iv. 3; Luke iv. 3, xxii. 67, xxiii. 37; John i, 25, 
xv. 18; Rom. iv. 2, viii. 9, 10,11; 2 Cor. v. 17 
(where in the same chapter, at verse 1, the sub- 
junctive is used) ; Gal. v. 18, vi. 3; Phil. ii. 1; 
1 Tim. v. 8, vi. 3; 2 Tim. ii. 13; Titus i. 6; 
James i. 5, 23, 26, iii. 2; 1 Pet. iv. 11, 18; 
1 John i, 14. Of the latter, Mark ix. 43. 45, 47, 
xii. 19; Luke vii. 39, xx. 28; John vii. 37, ix. 33, 
xii. 32, xviii. 30; Acts xviii. 14 (here in the next 
verse, being part of the same speech, the indica- 
tive is used), xxvi. 5; 1 Cor. xvi. 7, 10; 1 Tim. 
iv. 4, 6; 2 Tim. ii. 5; James ii, 2, 14, 17; 
1 John v.16. “Who say ye that I am?” in 
place of the accusative “‘ whom” (Matt. xvi. 16), 
and the use of “or” in a negative sentence (Acts 
xvi. 21), and of “either,” “or,” in the like 
(2 Thess. ii. 2), are grammatical errors in the 
R.V. which may be noted. G. L. G. 


That the R.V. is superior to the A.V. in various 
ways is incontestible, but hence it is disappointing 
to many that the revisers have gone out of their 
way to make needless and injudicious alterations. 
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At present we in English, through negligence, 
frequently use the indicative after “if” and 
the like.. But this use is not yet established, 
but is, if I may so speak of a case of negligence, 
trying to establish itself. The change, therefore, 
in the R.V. is not merely unnecessary, but an 
error in English grammar according to its present 
established rules. To make such errors gram- 
matical we must first drop the subjunctive mood 
asa mood in English. If we are to adopt Greek 
grammar in English translations, then ought we 
to have dual numbers, middle voices, and moods 
and tenses, as has the Greek—propositions which 
set forth their own absurdity. 
Br. Nicnoison. 


This is one of the passages which have certainly 

not been the better for revision. The Second 
Epistle to the Corinthians seems to have been 
written for a twofold purpose—to give encourage- 
ment to the Christian converts, and to refute the 
false doctrines which were then being forced upon 
the Corinthian believers by some of their own 
number. Another purpose of this epistle was to 
stir up the church of Corinth on behalf of their 
_ brethren at Jerusalem, and the better to en- 
orce his arguments and appeals, he “ boasts him- 
self a little,” as he says, of what he had suffered 
in the good cause, and what they were, perhaps, 
themselves then suffering. Hehad certainly suffered 
all the indignities he enumerates in this verse, and 
they need not expect to escape if they remained 
firm to the end. The A.V. puts Paul’s argument, 
therefore, in its proper light, whereas the R.V. 
makes it rather as if he were sketching out a bypo- 
thetical case. 

If any amendment were needed, perhaps the 
following translation might convey what Paul 
meant to be at : “ For ye suffer, if any one brings 
you into bondage, if any one devours you, if any 
one takes your property, if any one exalts himself, 
if any one smites you on the face,” 

Ropert F, Garviner. 


Most certainly the A.V. is right and the R.V. 
Wrong. But the revisers, as a body, knew less of 
English grammar than of Greek. 

C. F. S. Warrey, M.A. 

Treneglos, Kenwyn, Truro. 


I believe there is “a method in their madness,” 
The revisers, having satisfied themselves that the 
subjunctive mood (as it used to be called not so 
long ago) has disappeared from the spoken and 
written English language, choose to ignore its 
existence altogether. It will be found that 2 Cor. 
x1. 20 is not the only place, by many hundreds, in 
which the indicative takes the place of the subjunc- 
tive to which we have been accustomed. The pre- 
face, lengthy as it is, does not allude to this matter. 
It will be found, in fact, that the revisers have com- 
paratively little to say about their English, Of 


their Greek, which seems to me much less in need of 
bolstering up, they are pleased to say a <3 deal. 


“ Eat one’s nat” (7" §. iii. 7, 94).—The intent 
with which the phrase is used as explained by 
Miss Busk at once disposes of Mr. GARDINER’S 
supposition; and as strongly as I can must I 
protest against its being a corruption of ‘* Eat 
one’s heart.” Agreeing almost to the full with 
Miss Busk, I would add that Derxiet must 
know nothing of the imaginative and ridiculing 
powers of the commonalty. If he has never heard 
the cognate phrase, “I’ll eat my boots,” I have, 
as well as similar assertions equally improbable, or 
more impossible. Having frequently been at sea, 
and knowing the feelings of seamen, I would 
sooner believe that “son of a sea-cook” is a cor- 
ruption of “son of a sea-coote”; and that is one 
that I cannot even entertain, any more than I can 
entertain the belief that ‘‘God’s wounds” is a 
corruption of “ Zounds.” Br. Nicnoson, 


The expression ‘‘To eat one’s heart” is, as 
DeFNIEL says, an old phrase, It is familiar in 
the warning “ Ne cor edito!” and seems to mea 
tragic and fateful expression, certainly not “ dis- 
agreeable” in a commonplace sense, and is illus- 
trated in some very striking lines in the Atheneum 
of January 29, from which I quote :— 

And the pain awoke that is never dead 
Though it sometimes sleeps, and again, 
It set its teeth in this heart of mine, 
And fastened its claws in my brain. 
* Lays and Legends,’ by Miss Nesbit. 

“To eat one’s hat” is, I imagine, the invention 
of some casual humourist, and in no way linked 
with the sterner phrase. James Hooper, 

Oak Cottage, Streatham Place, 8.W. 


Haewars (7" §. ii, 366, 417; iii. 35, 116).—In 
Miss Baker’s ‘Glossary of Northamptonshire Words 
and Phrases’ the word hag is given with the refer- 
ence ‘See agg.” The second meaning of the 
word agg is as follows :— 

** An allotted portion of manual labour on the soil ; as 
digging, draining, embanking, &c, ‘ Have you done your 
agg?’ is @ common inquiry amongst fellow-labourers, 
In Warwickshire the rods which mark the boundary of 
a fall of timber are called Aagg-stajfs; and the separate 
portions so divided are called each man’s hagg; but I 
believe it has not the same extended signification there 
as in this county,” 

Joun T. Pace. 
Holmby House, Forest Gate, 


CuapreLtL: Markvanp (7 §. iii. 28).—Robert 
Chappel, of Sheffield, barrister-at-law, who appears 
to have died in 1736, and to have been buried in 
the chancel of the parish church, December 20, 
1736, was the son of Thomas Chappel, born 1665, 
and buried 1703, by Hannah Sedgewick. Thomas 
Chappel’s children were Robert, Sedgewick, Ann, 
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Thomas, Elizabeth, and Mary (married to Jobn 
Harrison). Robert Chappell, an attorney, is be- 
lieved to have been buried May 24, 1739. 
ARTHUR JACKSON. 
Sheffield, 


TALLEYRAND (7" §. iii. 60)—“ Je crois aussi 
volontiers, sous la garantie de M. Sainte-Beauve 
(‘Critiques et Portraits,’ t. iii.’p. 324) que le fameux: 
* N’ayez pas de zéle’ est de M. de Talleyrand ” 
(ch. xiv. p. 437, ‘L'Esprit dans |’Histoire,’ par 
Ed. Fournier, Paris, 1883). Ep. MarsHatt. 


APPOINTMENT OF SHERIFFS FoR CoRNWALL 
(7™ §. iii, 148).—The sheriffs for Cornwall and 
Lancashire are still annually appointed by the 
Prince of Wales, and figure as such in the London 
Gazette. E. Watrorp, M.A. 

Hyde Park Mansions, N.W. 


Duke or Wet.iyerton (7 §, iii. 109).—Mr. 
Bestvey will find the story about the Duke and 
Napoleon’s remains related in the ‘ Life of Bishop 
Wilberforce.’ The Duke, more suo, said he did 
not care a “‘twopenny dam” about the matter, 
which the bishop reports with decorous abbrevia- 


tion. Epwarp H, Marsuatt, M.A. 
Hastings. 


Serpent anp Inrant (7* §. iii, 125).—In dis- 
cussions on the Biscia or Biscione it is usually 
assumed that the Visconti badge represented a 
serpent devouring a child. But the device seems 
to be a serpent with a naked man (not child) in its 
mouth ; and this is borne out by a description in 
the sermon preached at Milan, Oct. 20, 1402, on 
the occasion of the death of Duke Gian Galeazzo 
(“ viperam cum homine excoriato,” Muratori, xvi. 
1047). Another contemporary, Andrew of Ratisbon 
(in ‘Eccard, i. 2133), describes the device as 
** vermem masculum vorantem.” 


J. H. Wrtie. 
Rochdale, 


Evit Demons (7" §. iii. 28).—Perhaps I may 
be allowed to add a few words to my former com- 
munication. The Roman genius was the spirit 
attached to persons and places; but the Greek 
demon was that and something more. Apuleius 
doubts whether he is to consider the genius and 
the demon identical. The demons were usually 
considered beneficent, but they were both good 
and bad. Reginald Scot, a learned man, in his 
‘Discovery of Witchcraft,’ says that the caco- 
demons were supposed to have rebelled against 
Jupiter. Pausanias mentions the combat of 
Euthymus with a demon who was evidently 
malignant, and did substantial harm. Pausanias 
lived after the beginning of Christianity, but he 
tells the story as an old one. 

There were demons of more sorts than one—the 
superior, who inhabited the planets and upper 





regions of the air ; those who inhabited the earth 
and those under the earth ; the last, the souls of 
the departed. And the demons generally seem to 
have been considered ghosts. The souls of the good 
were tutelary spirits, those of the wicked did sub- 
stantial injury to mep. Apuleius expressly ranks 
these“ larvae,” or wicked ghosts, amongst the demons, 
Just as in Christian legends the devil is said to 
have the power of actually slaying people or bear- 
ing them away bodily, so could the pagan ghosts 
do material harm. In the ‘Golden Ass’ a ghost 
actually kills a man ; and, apparently, the ghost 
of a good person might act as an avenging spirit 
against those who had done it injury. The boy in 
the fifth epode of Horace, when dying through the 
malignity of the witches, says :— 
Quin ubi perire jussus expiravero, 
Nocturnus occurram Furor, 
Petamque vultus umbra curvis unguibus, 
(Quz vis Deorum est Manium, ) 
Et inquietis assidens pracordiis, 
Pavore somnos auferam. 
E. YARDLEY. 


Citizen or Lonpon (7" §, iii, 129).—In deal 
ing with this subject it is obviously necessary to 
watch narrowly the terms used, so as to distinguish 
clearly one class of subjects from another. No doubt 
many lads of gentle blood did enter life as London 
apprentices. This, I take it, was on the same 
principle that so many young noblemen have 
entered the army by purchase, viz., that the 
high premiums exacted could only be paid by the 
wealthy classes. But it is wrong to associate the 
word “serf,” in the sense of unfree, in contradis- 
tinction to gentle blood in this restricted subject. 
A freeman of London was not necessarily of gentle 
blood, but he must either, like St. Paul, have been 
born free or served for it. The exclusion of serfs 
was not a class prejudice, but a wise precaution of 
the municipality to avoid embroilment with the 
manorial classes. Serfs, as with the blacks of 
North America in the past generation, were always 
escaping. Once ina walled city, the landlord owner 
could only recover his chattels by a tedious and 
perhaps expensive process, accompanied by threats 
of armed intervention. If such runaway secured 
the freedom of London by serving his indentures, be 
still remained a serf in the eye of the law, but his 
fellow citizens would be bound to protect him, 
and, to avoid this danger, some enactment was 
necessary. A. Hatt. 


3y one of the statutes passed at Cambridge in 
1388 (12 Rich. IT. cap. 5) an attempt was made to 
prevent the children of farm labourers from being 
apprenticed to a craft or mystery in any city or 
borough. But the attempt proved a failure, and in 
1402 Parliament petitioned that the statute might 
be made more stringent (‘ Rot. Parl.,’ iii. 501). 
Lads born in the uplands, attracted by the fine 





clothes of the town apprentices, were flocking into 
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the cities and boroughs to learn some craft, and 
there was a dearth of labourers for the soil. Ina 
statute passed in 1406 (‘ Statutes,’ ii. 157; ‘ Rot. 
Parl.,’ iii. 601) it was enacted that no apprentice 
should be put to learn a trade in a town unless his 
parents had land or rent yielding at least 20s. per 
annum, or movables amounting to at least 40l. in 
value, certified by two resident J.P.s, 
J. H. Wrtte. 


Avtnors oF Quotations Wantep (7" §. ii. 
490).— 
Who make of life one ceaseless holiday. 
Is not this an incorrect quotation of Byron’s line, 
Making their eummer lives one ceaseless song ? 
* Don Juan,’ canto iii. stanza 106. 
James P, BaDLey, 
(7th 8, iii. 10.) 

The sentiment in the lines of the query by ToRNAVEEN 
occurs in Aristotle as follows (‘ Eth. Nicom.,’ vi. 2) :— 
Td d& yeyovds dux évdéxerat pr) yeverOar Sud 
opbas ’Aydbuv 

poévov yap auto Kai Geds orepioxerat, 
ayévyta Tote dou av 1) TeTpaypeva. 
Ep, MansHaLL. 
(7 §, iii. 170.) 

The lines mentioned by Mr. A. Pore are taken from 
‘Cowper's Task,’ “ The Winter Walk at Noon,” and are 
as follows :— 

Or take their pastime in the epacious field ; 
There they are privileged...... 
oneens If man’s convenience, health 
Or safety interfere, his rights and claims 
Are paramount, and must extinguish theirs, 
W. H. CoLuineriper, 


[Very many corresponents are thanked for replies.] 


Miscellaneous. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &c. 
The English in America: the Puritan Colonies, By 
J. A. Doyle, M.A. 2 vols, (Longmans & Co.) 
Mr, Doyie writes with the spirit of a true historian. 
He endeavours to give us a lifelike picture of the time 
and places he tells us about, and he succeeds in doing 
this in co far as it is possible for any one to clothe the 
long-dried bones of history with modern garments, and 
send them forth into the glare of the present time. 
They can be, at best, to us only “a map of life, but not 
the life we lived.”” We have said that Mr. Doyle has 
the true spirit of historical research ; and this shows 
itself very strongly in the fact that he always gives 
references for the various statements he makes—a thing 
that some of those who have made no inconsiderable 
fame by the writing of history have, most unfortunately 
for the enduring of that fame, neglected to do. 
Doyle seems to have caught something of the spirit of 
true Puritaniem. He says in the introduction to his 
book, “ ‘To speak of the Puritan, whether in England or 
America, as the champion of spiritual freedcm is a proof 
of ignorance or worse. ‘Toleration was abhorrent to 
him....... His creed on this matter was as simple as that 
of St. Lewis or Torquemada. He had possession of the 
tiuth, and it was his bounden duty, by whatever means, 
to promote the extension of that truth....... In this he in 
no wise fell short of the moral standard of his day.”’ 
Those who write on our early village communities ought 





Mr. | 


to read Mr, Doyle’s account of the similar state of society 
that grew up among the Plymouth pilgrims, He tells 
us, “‘ Each household had its own equal patch of arable 
land. The grass land beyond was divided into two por- 
tions; one the waste, where all free men had equal 
rights of common pasturage ; the other subject to tem- 
porary occupancy by individuals on a regular system for 
the one purpose of haymaking.”’ We can only say that 
we trust Mr. Doyle will one day find it in his power to 
give us a history of the great religious movement of the 
reventeenth century from a non-political point of view. 
He is well fitted for the task. We must add that the 
present work, for which we have to thank him, possesses 
a capital index, 


The Annals of Manchester. A Chronological Record 
from the Earliest Times to the End of 1885, Kdited 
by William E. A, Axon. (J. Heywood.) 

In the preface Mr. Axon tells us that this is a revised 

edition of ‘ The Manchester Historical Recorder,’ and he 

gives an account of the different stages through which 
the book has passed. We do not know whether the list of 
boroughreeves has ever appeared before; it is a most 
interesting one, beginning in 1552-3, The only fault 
we have to find is that Mr. Axon does not always give 
references; but we suppose we must not hope for them 
in a work that is avowedly made up from other and 
earlier books. Every one will find this a useful book 
to consult on all matters referring to Manchester, more 
especially after the beginning of the eighteenth century. 

There are 432 pages in the book, and but seventy-three 

of them devoted to events earlier than that date. The 

book has a most accurate index, 


PoutticaL and social problems in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury are leavened by lighter matter. Mr. Swinburne 
writes upon Cyril Tourneur, whom he assigns a position in 
dramatic literature among the greatest of the retainers 
or satellites of Shakspeare. Dr. Je-sopp bas a delight- 
fully sympathetic and convincing paper upon * The 
Trials of a Country Parson,’ and the Rev. J. G. Wood, 
writing on ‘ The Dulness of Museums,’ makes some sug- 
gestions as to their improvement. In the political de- 
partment, ‘The True Position of French Politics,” by 
our valued contributor M, Joseph Reinach, deserves 
to be studied by those who seek to establixch a better 
understanding between England and France.—'lhe atten- 
tion of the readers of the Mortnightly will be naturally 
directed to the third paper of the series on ‘ The Present 
Porition of European Politics,’ which deals with Russia, 
The view that is taken of England's position in Asia is, 
on the whole, sanguine; but the subject is outside our 
province, Miss A. Mary F. Robinson begins in the same 
review an interesting and a valuable account of Valen- 
tine Visconti.—To Macmillun’s Viscount Wolseley con- 
tributes a paper on General Lee, who is regarded as 
“ the greatest soldier of his age.”’ The Bishop of Carlisle 
supplies a warm tribute to ‘The late Master of Trinity,’ 
concerning whom some further stories are given. ‘Jvhn 
Hales’ and ‘ The Earliest Greek Moralist ’ (Hesiod) are 
also the subjects of papers.—Some characteristic utter- 
ances concerning Southey by Lord Byron are the best 
of the Byroniana of which A/urray’s supplies an inter- 
esting instalment. To Isaac D'Israeli, whom he calls 
“ Israeli,” Byron pays a handsome tribute. Mr. Nas- 
myth’s ‘ Hints on the Education of the Eye and Finger,’ 
and ‘On Foundations,’ by the Rev. 8. Baring Gould, 
repay attention, ‘Under Chloroform’ reveals in verse 
some experiences familiar to many who have been under 
anesthetics. ‘The Joy of Living,’ by Mr. Grant Alien, 
takes a pleasantly optimistic view.—T wo papers of much 
interest in the Cornhill are ‘The National Sports of 
Canada,’ from lacrosse to tobogganing, and on the 
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famous ‘ Disappearance of Bathurst.’ ‘The White Lady 
of the Hohenzollerns ’ is also dealt with.—In the English 
Illustrated, Mrs, Craik’s ‘ An Unknown Country’ is con- 
tinued, the views of the Giant’s Causeway and the 
frontispiece of the Pleaskin and Giant's Eye-glass 
being specially fine, Part I. of ‘Our Fishermen,’ by 
Mr. Runciman, bas some excellent drawings of incidents 
connected with herring fishing. ‘ The Country of George 
Sand’ is aleo illustrated. Not the most interesting of 
spots is Berry, but some striking views are obtained.— 
Mr. Wm. Archer writes in Lonvman's on ‘ Mr, and Mrs. 
Kendal,’ and Mr. J. Theodore Bent gives an account of 
what was almost an adventure in ‘ The Oven Islands,’ Mr. 
Austin Dobson’s ‘On the Belfry Tower’ is a tender and 
characteristic poem, Mr. A, Lang continues his pleasant 
gossip, ‘At the Sign of the Ship.’"—‘The Cathedral 
Churches of England,’ ‘Camping Out in California,’ 
* The Clock of the Universe,’ by Mr, George Mac Donald, 
and ‘ The Coinage of the Greeks,’ by Mr. W. J. Stillman, 
with the continuation of ‘Abraham Lincoln,’ attract 
attention in a brilliantly illustrated number of the Cen- 
tury. ‘Composite Photography,’ though a form of ar- 
tistic trifling, Opens out some curious speculations.— 
‘Shelley, Peterloo, and “The Mask of Anarchy,”’ by 
Mr. H. Buxton Forman, in the Gentleman's, is a valuable 
contribution to Shelley literature. Mr. Bent, whose 
name is of frequent occurrence in maguzine literature, 
writes on ‘ Astypalea,’ ‘A Tercentenary’ deals with 
Mary Stuart. 


Tue monthly publications of Messrs. Cassell are led 
off by Part xxii I, of Ebers’s Egypt, Descriptive, His- 
torical, and yh This, which is still occupied 
by the chapter “ On to Thebes,” gives at the outset some 
views of desert travelling, the mirage, &c., and has views 
of Cleopatra and of the temple of Dendera.— Part XIV. 
of Shakespeure is occupied with ‘As You Like It,’ which 
is profusely illustrated—The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
Part XXXVIIL., carries the alphabet from “ Grisliness ” 
to “Harp.” “ Grove” supplies an admirable instance 
of the special form of information it is sought to supply; 
and “ Ground,” “ Guard,” “Hammer,” &c., and their 
derivatives, may also be consulted.—Manchester is de- 
picted in Part XXVI. of Our Own Country. Turning 
then into the adjacent county of York, some excellent 
views, including a full-page illustration, are given of 
Castle Howard, the seat of the Earls of Carlisle.— 
Richmond—palace, park, river, town, &c,—occupies the 
whole of Part XX. of Greater London, A view from 
Richmond Hill in 1752, which is given, shows that in 
some respects, at least, Richmond has improved.—The 
History of india, Part XVIIL., is occupied principally 
with the stirring incidents of the mutiny. The illustra- 
tions include Lucknow, Cawnpore, and Gwalior, and a 
view of Nana Sahib, who is indeed presented as a trucu- 
lent looking person»ge.— Very warlike is Part X. of the 
Life and Temes of Queen Victoria, which begins with 
the inepection of the troops by the Queen at Chobham, 
and is occupied principally with events of the Russian 
war.—Mr. O. W. Holmes, Mr. James Payn, Mr. George 
Macdonald, and, strange to say, John Leyden, are among 
the authors laid under contribution for Part XIX. of 
Gleanings from Great Authors. 

From New York reaches us No. 1 of the Audubon 
Magazine, published in the interests of the Society for 
the Protection of Birds. It is a promising venture, to 
which we are glad to give all possible publicity. 

Pant XL. of Mr, Hamilton's Parodies deals with naval 
and military songs—‘ Wapping Old Stairs,’ ‘ The British 
Grenadiers, &c. 

Mr, H. B. 8. Woopnovss has reprinted an interesting 
paper read last year at Marypool ‘ On the Significance 





of some Early Forms of the Name Eddystone,’ and pub- 
lished in the Transactions of the Devonshire Association 
for the Adv tofS , &e. 

Tue catalogue of Mr. W. Downing, the Chaucer's 
Head, Birmingham, contains a cheap copy of the first 
. & Q,,’ with the five indexes, 





five series of ‘ } 


Tue ‘ Jubilee Memoir of Her Majesty Queen Victoria,’ 
which Messrs. Diprose & Bateman announce as about to 
be published by Mr. Edward Walford, will contain, 
inter alia, a new version of the National Anthem, by the 
Rev. F. Harford, Minor Canon of Westminster Abbey, 


Tne Late Doxke or Bucctevon’s Prists.—Mr, Ratpn 
N. James writes:—“‘ The sale of the very important 
collection which was the property of the late Duke of 
Buccleuch, K.G., will offer to those who collect prints 
such an opportunity as seldom occurs of acquiring fine 
and rare impressions of engravings after Reynolds and 
of etchings by Rembrandt, They will be disposed of by 
Messrs, Christie, Manson, & Woods between March 8 
and April 23. The first and second days are devoted to 
the sale of the engravings after Sir Elwin Landseer and 
Sir David Wilkie, On the 15th, 16th, 17th, and 18th 
the collection of mezzotints and engravings after Sir 
Joshua Reynolds will be offered, It contains not fewer 
than 718 lots, and is believed to be the most complete 
that has ever been formed, Some fine proofs after 
Turner, on the 2let, will conclude the first portion of 
the prints. On April 19 the sale of the second portion 
will begin with engravings by old masters, including 
many by Albert Durer and etchings by A. van Ostade, 
and be followed, on that and the remaining days, by 
Rembrandt's own etchings and engravings after his 
works. Of these there are no fewer than 369 lots, 
nearly all from celebrated collections, and among them 
one of the finest impressions of ‘Christ healing the 
Sick,’ 





Potices to Correspondents. 


We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 


To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear, Correspondents who repeat queries are req 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate.” 

W. J. L. (‘Aldine Type in England ’’).— Was Aldine 
type ever used in England? If so, we are unaware of 
the fact, which Renouard, in his life of the Aldus family, 
dves not mention. 

F.S.A.Scor. (“ Kirk Grims”’).—Cornhill for February. 
See “ N. & Q,,” ante, p. 120. 

Joun Taytor (“Scots wha hae wi’ Wallace bled "’),— 
The word Aae is pronounced like the English hay. 

CorriceNpum,—P, 178, col, 2, 1. 33, for “one alone 
ends” read five end, 

NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “ The 
Editor of ‘ Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “ The Publisher ”—at the Office, 22, 
Took's Court, Cursitor Street, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can ‘make no exception, 














